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BISHOP HACKET’S 
LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP WILLIAMS. 

CoLERIDGE, in his ‘ Table Talk,’ under date 
22 June, 1833, has this remark (ed. 1851, 
p. 254) :— 

“What a delightful and instructive book Bishop 
Hacket’s Life of Archbishop Williams is! You 
learn more from it of that which is valuable towards 
an insight into the times preceding the Civil War 
than from all the ponderous histories and memoirs 
now composed about that period.” 


The life thus referred to was first published 
in folio in 1693 (abridgments appeared in 
1703 and 1715), and as it is now a very scarce 
book it may be as well to give here the 
wording of the title-page :— 

“Scrinia Reserta: A Memorial Offer’d to the 
Great Deservings of John Williams, D.D. Who 
some time held the Places of L* Keeper of the 
Great Seal of England, L* Bishop cf Lincoln, and 
L* Archbishop of York. Containing A Series of 
The Most Remarkable Occurrences and Transac' ions 
of his Life, in Relation both to Church and State 
Written by John Hacket, Late Lord Bishop of 
Litchfield and Coventry. [Greek and Latin 
mottoes.] Imprimatur, Nov. 27, 1692. J.0O. Cant. 
In the Savoy: Printed by Edw. Jones, for Samuel 
Lowndes, over against Eexeter-Exchange in the 
Strand. M.pc.xo.111.” 


The folio is divided into two parts, the 
first containing (including “The Proem”) 


228 pages. The second has a separate title- 
page, and extends to 231 pages, including 
the leaf of memoranda and errata. A 
erfect copy should have a portrait of Arch- 
vishop Williams by Robert White, one of the 
best portrait engravers, as I venture to think, 
of the seventeenth century. This portrait of 
Williams is, indeed, a brilliant bit of work, 
and toa collector. especially if it be in fine 
condition, a desirable possession. 

As already mentioned, this biography first 
appeared in 1693 ; but from a memorandum 
on the last leaf, presumably by the publisher, 
it was written above forty years earlier 
(Hacket died in 1670) :— 

“This Manuscript was writ by the Reverend 
Author above Forty years since in a small white 
Letter; it was printed in haste, to prevent a sur- 
reptitious Copy, and in the Absence of a Friend 
best acquainted with it; whereby the Greek Quota- 
tions are often false accented, besides other Mis- 
takes in English, which the Reader is desired to 
excuse and amend.” 

The author himself, however, has left us 
in no doubt, as will none from the follow- 
ing passage recorded at the end of his 
biography :— 

“That which my Prayers and Studies have long 
endeavoured, the dispatch of this Labour, is come 
to pass by the good Hand of God this Seventeenth 
of February 1657. which is some hearts-ease, but 
with respect, that I wait the Consolation of the 
Lord in better times.” 

Canon Perry in a short sketch of Hacket’s 
life in the ‘ D.N.B.’ remarks :— 

“It [Williams’s Life] displays great learning and 
much wit, but has the common biographical defect 
of defending too indiscriminately the many question- 
able passages in the lord keeper's life; neverthe- 
less it remains one of the best biographies in the 
English language.” 

In many respects it is truly a remarkable 
book — rich in learning, rich in wit, with 
a thousand and one striking passages which 
call for the warmest expression of admira- 
tion. Hacket was at the mature age of over 
sixty years when he wrote this biography, 
and with all his faults he was not the least 
notable man in an age of great men. Endowed 
with a memory of uncommon tenacity, joined 
to great intellectual ability, almost amount- 
ing to genius, he tells his story in an easy 
way which is nothing less than marvellous. 
He plays with his subject like a man who is 
conscious that he is master of it; and his 
digressions, if I may be pardoned the use of 
the word, are where he is seen at his best. I 
wish I could add that he had more toleration 
for many of the eminent men who differed 
from him on the burning questions of those 
stirring times. Hacket was a most rigid 


Royalist and Churchman, and knowing this 
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one is not altogether surprised to find him 
applying to Cromwell, for example, such 
epithets as “Ruffian Cromwell,” “Sultan 
Cromwell.” But what shall be said to his 
scandalous and unworthy attack on our 
illustrious Milton ?— 

“What a venomous Spirit is in that Serpent 
Milton, that black-mouth’d Zoilus, that blows his 
Vipers Breath upon those immortal Devotions, 
from the beginning to the end! This is he that 
wrote with all Irreverence against the Fathers of 
our Church, and shew’d as little Duty to his Father 
that begat him: The same that wrote for the 
Pharisees, That it was lawful for a man to put 
away his Wife for every cause; and against Christ, 
for not allowing Divorces: The same, O horrid! 
that defended the lawfulness of the greatest Crime 
that ever was committed, to put our thrice-excellent 
King to death: A petty School-boy Scribler, that 
durst graple in such a Cause with the Prince of the 
learned men of his Age, Salmasius......Get thee 
behind me Milton, thou savourest not the things 
that be of Truth and Loyalty, but of Pride, Bitter- 
ness and Falshood.” 

There are many honoured names mentioned 
in this biography. Hacket appears to have 
had great regard for Ben Jonson. He calls 
him, for example, “Our Laureat Ben Jon- 
son”; “ Well did the Best of our Poets of this 
Century, decipher a Corrupt Court, in his 
Under-woods’ ; “The Best of our Poets” ; 
* Laureat Johnson”; “ As Ben Johnson hath 

ut it finely into his Underwoods” ; ‘*Our 

inglish Horace”; “Our Master Ben John- 
son.” Nor is his admiration for Edmund 
Spenser less cordial : ** Mr. Spenser's Divine 
Wit’; “in Mr. Spencer’s Moral Poem”; “Says 
our Arch-Poet Spencer.” Let me give rather 
a lengthy extract in this connexion :— 

“Virtue is beholding to Good Times to act its 

rt in, as well as Good Times are beholding to 

‘irtue. Our most Laureat Poet Spenser, Lib. i. 
Cant. 3. tells of a sturdy Thief Kirkrapine, 

Who all he got he did bestow, 

To the Daughter of Corcea blind and slow ; 
And fed her fat with Feasts of Off rings, 
And Plenty which in all the Land did grow. 

To meet with him, and give him his hire, Una 
had a fierce Servant for her Guard that attended 
her, a Lyon who tore the Church-robber to pieces. 
And what is meant by Una’s Lyon? That’s not 
hard to guess at. But rather what’s become of 
Una's Lyon? The Poet says afterward that Sans- 
Loy, a Paynim-Knight had slain him. Belike none 
is left now to detie Kirkrapine.”’ 

John Selden is referred to as “ honour’d 
Mr. Selden” ; “a Gentleman of Mr. Selden’s 


merit.” Dr. Donne is mentioned as “ Dr. 
Dunn who had been his [Lord Chancellor 
Egerton’s}] Secretary, a Laureat Wit.” It 
would be wonderful, in the wide range of 
this biography, if no reference were made to 
that fine old writer Thomas Fuller: “Of 
whom Mr. Fuller says well in his Eccles. 


History”; ‘“‘I may use the Words of m 
industrious Friend, Mr. T. F. in his Chure 
History.” George Herbert is just mentioned 
in company with a number of others. The 
distinguished anatomist Harvey is quaintly 
designa as ‘that great Secretary of 
Nature.” The famous musician Orlando 
Gibbons has this fine compliment paid him: 
*“*At their Entrance the Organ was touch’d 
by the best Finger of that Age, Mr. Orlando 
Gibbons.” There are several allusions to 
Chaucer: “That shall be done in a Moral 
strode, as Chaucer calls it”; “says noble 
Chaucer” ; “our time honoured Chaucer.” [ 
looked for any reference to or quotation from 
Shakespeare, but without success. There is 
a reference to “Piramus and Thisbe,” but it 
would be too much to say that our author 
owed his illustration to the ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’ I give the quotation: “in 
no wise to make as thick as a Wall of Par- 
tition between the Champions, as between 
Piramus and Thisbe.” A. 8. 
(To be continued.) 


THE BAULKED CORONATION OF 
ARTHUR IN ‘MORTE ARTHURE.’ 
(Continued from p. 383.) 

APPLYING to the expedition of Arthur the 
motive suggested relative to the selection of 
Metz as a dramatic /ocus, we see that Rome 
is the natural sequel. The emperor is in- 
complete, notwithstanding his other corona- 
tions, till he is crowned at Rome. Till then 
he did not assume the title (Bryce’s ‘ Holy 
Roman Empire,’ ch. xii.). So the poetic theory 
works out readily thus, that Arthur, who is, in 
this game of romance contraries, turning the 
tables on the emperor, should himself be en- 
throned at Rome. Fortune’s promise in the 
vision was that this should be accomplished 
in all detail, and her acts towards him are skil- 
fully significant. She places him in the seat ; 
she reaches him the sceptre ; she combs his 
hair, and there is alongside of the mention of 
the comb a more ambiguous expression about 
“the krispane kroke” ; she crowns him with 
a jewelled diadem ; she bestows a jewelled 
“pome,” with earth and sea painted upon it; 
and she makes him brandish her sword. 
There are six symbols, and all six were the 
symbols at the crowning of an emperor. 
the throne and the sceptre and the crown it 
is needless to speak ; the comb was used in the 
anointing ; the “ pome” was the orb, sym 
of imperial dominion ; the brandished sword, 
ensis vibratus, was likewise a part of the im- 

rial ceremony. Concerning the “ krispane 

roke” it is hard to come to a conclusion. 
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Mrs. Banks, in the glossary of her edition of 
‘Morte Arthure,’ renders it as “crisping 
crook,” which presumably may be taken to 
be equivalent to curling iron. But I am not 
sure that this odd phrase of “ krispane kroke ” 
does not rather refer with a studied ambi- 
uity to the curled crook, the crozier of the 
Pope, or, it might be, some other great eccle- 
siastic whose province it was to perform the 
most illustrious ceremony of medieval Europe. 
I gladly leave the question as one which I 
cannot settle. Happily it is of very minor 
degree. The rest of the symbols call for 
little demonstration beyond the statement of 
them. The “see,” or chair of enthronement, 
to which the emperor was conducted proces- 
sionally, and in which he was placed, goes 
without saying asa necessity of the ceremony, 
as does the delivery of the sceptre. Godfrey 
of Viterbo, writing * De Regalibus Insignibus,’ 
in part xix. of his chronicle, half verse, half 
prose, asked and answered the question, 
“Quid significat sceptrum regale?” and the 
Roman ‘ Pontificale’ prescribes the solemnities 
as quoted in Selden’s ‘Titles of Honor.* As 
in England the comb was used as late as 
Charles L.’s coronationt in connexion with 
the unction, so there can be little doubt that 
it played a part in the imperial coronation 
too. Selden says, “ The fashion there was to 
make a cross with the oile on the emperor's 
head.” No doubt a comb was convenient, if 
not essential for the process. 

As for the “diademe,” it was a word de- 
liberately chosen, being the proper term for 
theimperial crown. Strictly speaking, though 
a diadem was a crown, a crown was not a 
diadem ; else the learning of Selden is only 
light that leads astray. Godfrey of Viterbo 
descants on the significance of a double crown 
inherent in the deadema imperiale, and many 
pages of the * Titles of Honor’ (part i. ch. viii. 
section ii.) do not exhaust Selden’s store of 
erudition on the subject, showing the dis- 
tinction between the diadem, a fillet of gold, 
and the royal crown with which it came in 
course of time to be confounded. The globus 
aureus expounded by Godfrey of Viterbo is 
the poet’s “ pome.” Indeed, the word is very 
ancient, for Godfrey writes :— 

Aureus ille globus pomum vel palla vocatur 
Unde figuratum mundum gestare putatur. 


Last symbol of them all is the brandishing 


* Citations in this article are made from ‘ Titles 
of Honor,’ part i. ch. viii. sections 1 and 2 (ed. 
1631, pp. 143-220). See also *‘ Universal History,’ 
vol, xxxii. (1783), pp. 174-8; Muratori, ‘ Antiquitates 
Italice Medii ASvi,’ tome 1. cols. 99-110. 

_+ MacLeane’s ‘Great Solemnity of the Corona- 
tion’ (1902), p. 76. 


of thesword. For this let me quote the rubric 
of the ‘ Pontificale’: “ Et mox Rex accinctus 
surgit et eximit ensem de vagina illumque 
viriliter vibrat.” Similarly Godfrey inter- 

rets the meaning of the gladius vibratus. 
t was an imperial emblem on State occasions. 
Edward III. in 1338 saw it borne before the 
Emperor Louis V.: **On portait devant lui 
un glaive nu.”"* This was the time when 
Edward was made vicar of the Holy Roman 
Empire, a political move which was viewed 
with somewhat different eyes by Germans 
and Englishmen.t 

Coronation ceremonial, however, has no 
contribution towards the understanding of an 
imperial progress from Metz to Rome. For 
this we have already turned to the history of 
the Emperor Charles IV., whose coronation 
in 1355 was preceded by an imposing journey 
from Germany into Italy to Rome. What 
one may term the geography of Arthur's 
expedition is summarized in this list :— 
[Aachen, |. 496], Luxembourg? (2389), Lorraine 
(3092), Metz (2417), Lucerne (3094), Goddard 
(3104), Lombardy (3108), Como (3110), Milan 
(3134, cf. 351), Pietrasanta (352), Piacenza 
(“ Plesaunce,” 3140), Pallanza (*‘‘ Pawnce,” 
3140), Pontremoli (3140, cf. 352), Pisa (3141, 
cf. 352), Pavia (3141), Tuscany (3150), 
Spoleto (3161), Viterbo (3169), Vertennon 
Vale (3169) [cf. Corneto, 600, 1909, and Sutri, 
501, 1910]. With this itis instructive to com- 
pare the itinerary§ to Rome of Adam of Usk 
in 1402. Lt comprised these successive places : 
Aachen, Lucerne, St. Gothard, Lombardy, 
Como, Milan, Piacenza, Pontremoli, Pietra- 
santa, Pisa, Viterbo. Thus is reached an 
important deduction that substantially the 
Italy of the expedition is an Italy which all 
lay on a normal fourteenth-century route 
to Rome. Once this itinerary is combined 
with the actual journey of Charles IV. in 
1355 little is wanted to complete the historical 
suggestions for the coronation episode which 
gave the poet not a few opportunities for the 


* ‘Edouard I11., Roi d’Angleterre, en Belgique.’ 
Chronique rimée écrite vers lan 1347, par Jean de 
oo d’Anvers, traduite par O. Delepierre : Gand, 
1841. 

+ Compare Walsingham’s ‘Historia’ and Mutii 
*Germanorum Chronicon,’ sub anno. 

immediately on entering Almayne” Arthur 
““lengez at Lusscheburghe” (1. 2389), so that his tirst 
act is to quarter himself at Luxembourg, the name- 
giving ducal home of Charles of Luxembourg, 
Charies LV. 

§ ‘Chronicon Ade de Usk,’72. Adam says he 
avoided the road by Bologna, Florence, and 
Perugia on account of the civil wars. Arthur’s 
itinerary avoids these places too. So did Charles LV. 
in 1355.—Gregorovius'’s ‘ Rome’ (Hamilton's trans.), 
vi. 383 ; and compare vi. 43-5. 
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unique processes of romance adaptation so 
consistently exemplified in the whole pone 
of his work. Upon it was engrafted, in the 
similitude of a f atin not only the applica- 
tion of the Nine Worthies (assuredly bor- 
rowed, along with the entire scheme of the 
vows and their treatment, from the ‘ Veeux 
du Paon’), but also the historical borrowing 
from the indictment of Roger Mortimer. For 
the dream itself let me point out that, just 
as in the ‘ Destruction of Troy’ (ll. 2359-60) 
Paris was hunting alone when his dream 
came, and as in the ‘ Parlement of the Thre 
Ages’ that motive was repeated (1 4), so here 
in ‘Morte Arthure’ the king tells that his 
vision found him in the wood alone :— 

Me thoughte I was in a wode as myn one. 
In the dream woodland of the ‘ Parlement’ 
the “wild swine” play a part (1 99), as they 
do in that of ‘ Morte Arthure’ (1. 3232). Sub- 
stantially the same woodland hunting dream 
motive appears in ‘Wynnere and Wastoure,’ 
accompanied there by gorgeously chivalric 
description and glorification of Edward III. 
For ‘Morte Arthure’ he is an impossible 
critic who henceforth fails to recognize in its 
intrusions— borrowed from Mordred(a.p. 1330 
and Jeanne de Montfort (a.p. 1342) an 
Charles of Blois (1342-47), from the descrip- 
tions of Crecy (1346) and from the sea-fight 
of Winchelsea (1350)—a series of allusions so 
distinct to the career of Edward III. as to 
make it certain that that monarch’s Court, let 
us say in the spring of 1365, knew right well 
who was really meant when the philosopher 
prophesied 
So many clerkis and kynges sall karpe of 3oure dedis 
And kepe j3oure conquestez in eregyete for ever. 

*M. A.,’ 3444- 
By no gift of poetic prophecy could it have 

n seen, however, that of the chronicles of 
the Edwardian epoch none was so singularly 
to commemorate the conquests of its hero 
as this poem by its very indirectness does, 
weaving the victories of Edward III. into 
the fabric of literature with an art at once 
so courtly and so cryptic that the glory of the 
compliment to Edward is only revealed in 
the Sahese of its lustre by intent scrutiny of 
the pattern of the romance. 

If the poet—adding to the banner of Arthur 
the “Gules charged with crowns or” of Ed- 
ward III. (ll. 3646-7, see August Antiguary), 
and giving to Lucius the sable eagle on a field 
of gold imperially borne by Charles IV.— 
transposed and glorified in the entire corona- 
tion episode certain actual parts of the rather 
unheroic career of Charles 1V. and assigned 
them to a victorious King Arthur, even this 


intruded fancy has historical root. Above 
all, note how the sire of Milan (ll. 3134-49) 
submits: he is the Viscount of Rome of 
the poem, and the Visconti of history. The 
poet understood how to play at vice versd. 
Edward IIL., still in the splendour of Crecy, 
where he put Charles IV. to flight, had 
in 1348 been chosen emperor by the dis- 
satisfied body which had previously elected 
Charles IV.; and although Edward, “ fear- 
ing perils, labours, and wars, refused* 
the empire,” an imperial coronation was a 
splendid might-have-been not without its 
aptness to embellish in poetical romance an 
Arthur who already had in him so much of 
Edward III., while not only was his con- 
tinental enemy the emperor heraldically 
identified with Edward’s enemy Charles IV,, 
but the domestic traitor Mordred also, with 
the white lion passant, was heraldically 
identified (see August Antiguary) with the 
arch-traitor of Edward’s reign, Roger Mor- 
timer. “The Emperourt of Almayne” of the 
years between 1346 and 1356 demands, im- 
perially, an audience in the hall of romance 
of the alliterative King Arthur. Nor may it 
be forgotten, as vital to the conception of 
the baulked coronation, that the mystic voice 
of seeming prophecy, quickened perhaps by 
the doings of the English companies in Italy, 
had said that Edward IIL. should be emperor. 
Geo. NEILson. 


Georce I.: Coronation CELEBRATION AT 
Lecuorn, 1714.—The interesting articles ante, 
pp. 225, 313, as to the contradictory dates of 

* Mutii ‘Germanorum Chronicon,’ sub anno 1348. 

+ There is no Emperor of Germany in Geoffrey of 

Monmouth. Borrowings from history in ‘ Morte 
Arthure’ referable to Charles IV. oe A besides 
the arms, the position Luxembourg ani Metz occupy 
in the poem, the Italian journey, the allusions to he 
Viscount of Rome and the lord of Milan, the sym- 
bols and ceremony of imperial coronation, and the 
design for that ceremony being performed at Rome. 
There are others, of which probably the most 
striking is the ambiguous allusion :— 
The emperour of Almayne and all theis este marches 
We salt be overlynge of all that on the erthe lenges. 
LI. 3210-11. 
The context of this may denote (reading back) that 
“the emperour of Almayne ”—treated evidently as 
the first gentleman of Europe—is a hostage of Kome 
in the hands of Arthur, and thus a type of the glory 
of Arthur’s conquest, or (reading forward) more 
wrobably that, as emperor himself, Arthur is “over 
ynge of all.” Either reading completely counten- 
ances my suggestion of a vice ve — motive in the 
Italian journey and the unaccomplished coronation. 
A heraldic point requires separate notice, for which 
meantime see the Atheneum of 15 November 4 
ing the Viscount of Rome. 
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George I.’s landing and coronation, suggest 
to me that the annexed pvem, printed as a 
broadside nearly contemporaneously with 
those events, may entertain your readers. 
The English colony at Leghorn in Novem- 
ber, 1714, seems to have had amongst its 
number some one quite equal to a poet 
laureate in ability to give expression to joy- 
fu! aspirations, and to glorifications, on the 
advent of a new British reigning house. I 
may add that my copy, probably unique, is 
rinted on fine red satin, with well-displayed 
Seedlings in capitals : — 
Tributo di Lealta, ed Ossequio 
Della Nazione Brittanica 
In oceasione di Celebrare I’ Incoronazione 
Del Loro Augustissimo Monarca 
Giorgio Primo 
Ré della Gran Brittagnia, &c. 
In Livorno il di 27 Novembre 1714 
A Voi gran Ré, che il Cielo 
Destinovvi a calcar I’ Anglico Soglio, 
Ecco da Tosci Lidi 
Noi Vostri Servi fidi 
Di Piaceri in un Mar tutti sommersi, 
Oh fortunati auspicij ! 
Bramar dal Ciel tranquillita di mente, 
Felicita di Vita, e Serie d’ Anni 
Di Contenti ricolma, e senza affanni, 
Si che con stil Giocondo 
L’ Alte Vostre Virti, Ré Grande, e Forte 
Legga, e stupisca ammiratore il Mondo. 
E mentre del Tamigi 
Ogni Valle, ogni Speco 
Viva Giorgio risuona ; anche Livorno 
Tutto di luce adorno 
Replicar oggi s’ oda 
Ma con Voce pit lieta, e pi Giuliva 
Il Britannico Giove 
Giorgio il Grande, I’ Invitto Viva, Viva. 
ARIA. 
Alle Glorie dell’ Anglico Marte 
Tutto lieto con Voce festiva 
Il Cielo risuoni 
La Terra rimbombi 
Di Britannia I’ invitto Monarca 
Giorgio il Grande Viva, Viva. 
In Lucca, Mpcexiv. Con licenza de Superiori. 
Frepk. HENDRIKS. 
Kensington. 


Dickens, Overs, AND Dr. Extiotson. (See 
ante, p. 132.)—I omitted to mention in my 
former note the full title of Overs’s little 
book, which is “ Evenings of a Working Man: 
being the Occupation of his Scanty Leisure. 
By John Overs. With a Preface relative to 
the Author by Charles Dickens. 1844.” In 
Hints to Dickens Collectors,’ in ‘ Dickens 
Memento,’ Mr. John F. Dexter describes the 

k, and writes of the preface by Dickens 
as follows :— 

“I cannot say that I think it does him much 
credit, as it has always struck me as being par- 


is an air of patronage about it that is positively 
irritating; it may not have been in the writer's 
intention, still there it is. ‘There was only one 
edition of it, and it now sells for 3/.” : 

When I read the preface it did not appear 
to me to justify Mr. Dexter's criticism My 
present object in adding to my former note 
is chiefly to state that the preface, in case 
any of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ would like to 
judge for themselves, will be found in ‘ The 
Plays and Poems of Charles Dickens, with a 
Few Miscellanies in Prose,’ by R. H. Shep- 
herd (Allen & Co., 1882), vol. ii. p. 299. Mr. 
Dexter does not, I think, sufficiently take 
into consideration the facts stated by Dickens 
about Overs, and that his object in writing 
the preface was to aid the sale of the book. 
Mr. Shepherd (vol. i. p. 94) says :— 

“To the plays and poems, which it was our 
essential sal primary plan to reproduce in these 
volumes, have been added some miscellanies in 
a also now first collected; none of them, we 

lieve, unworthy of their great writer.’ 

Mr. Shepherd’s book is a somewhat unlikely 
lace to find this preface, and it was only a 
ew days ago, in looking over my copy, that 

I accidentally found it there. 

As you have printed Thackeray’s dedica- 
tion of ‘Pendennis’ to Dr. Elliotson, might 
it not be well to preserve in ‘N. & Q.’ the 
dedication to the good doctor by the work- 
ing carpenter? Dickens in his preface thus 
refers to it :— 

‘*He has inscribed this book to one whose skill 
will help him, under Providence, in all that human 
skill can do. To one who never could have recog- 
nized in any potentate on earth a higher claim to 
constant kindness and attention than he has recog- 
nized in him.” 

This is the dedication, which has not yet 
been reprinted :— 

This little book 
Is affectionately dedicated 


to 
Dr. Elliotson, 
By one 
Who has felt his kindness 
‘© those 
Who have no other claim upon him 
(and on such a man can have no higher claim) 
Than 
Sickness and obscure condition. 
Mr. Kitton also refers to the Overs incident 
at p. 128 of his recently published ‘ Life of 
Dickens.’ The book has been sold for as 
much as 5/.; the original price of it was only 
a few shillings. Harry B. PoLanp. 
* Inner Temple. 


Tue Gotpen Horn.—Some years ago | saw 
a query as to the origin of the above name. 
I never saw a reply, and [ have many a time 


ticularly objectionable, not to say snobbish. There 


thought upon the subject. I believe I have 
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just found the solution, and if it is mg xd 
ublic property I must apologize. In Hol- 
and’s ‘ Plinie, ix. 15 (1601), the following 
passage occurs :— 

**Neare to Chalcedon upon the Coast of Asia, 
there standeth a rocke, exceeding bright and white 
withal......the Tunies (affrighted at the sodaine sight 
thereof) to avoid it, goe alwaies amaine in whole 
flotes, toward the cape over against Bizantium, 
which cape thereupon beareth the name of Auricorum. 
And therefore it is, that the Bizantines make great 
gaine by fishing for them.” 

I believe *‘ Auricorum” to be an obvious 
misprint for Auricornu, or the Golden Horn. 
And its name arose as above. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Holland’s ‘Plinie’ 
abounds in slight and easily rectified typo- 
graphical errors. H. C. Harr. 

Carrablagh, co. Donegal. 

(The query appeared 7 S. vi. 389, and various 
suggestions were offered at 7" S. vi. 492; vii. 55.] 


Kurisu German.—A decidedly interesting 
series of phenomena is presented by the 
German which is spoken at the present day 
in the Russian province of Kurland. To 
explain the development of the speech it is 
necessary to say a word or two about the 
history of the district. The original inha- 
bitants of Kurland are Letts. In the thirteenth 
century Prussian merchants and Prussian 
knights occupied the country, and have left 
an indelible trace of their presence in the use 
of the German language. The Swedes held 
the province for about two hundred years. 
In more recent times an invasion of Yiddish- 
speaking Jews occurred. 

We have then two populations to deal with 
—the country, consisting in the main of Letts 
speaking their own language, and scattered 
German-speaking families, descendants of the 
old Prussian nobility ; and the town popu- 
lation, consisting of the burgher class, 
speaking German, the Jews speaking Yiddish, 
and the town Letts speaking their own 
language, and also a Lettish-German that is 
worse than the average Englishman’s first 
attempts to converse in that language. 

The Lettish has, particularly in the towns, 
been largely influenced by German, possibly 
also by Swedish. The country nobility speak 
good German, tainted, however, by Lettish 
syntax. In the towns we find the Jews 
speaking their own jargon, and also for out- 
door use a very Hebrew type of German. 
The burghers speak German tainted with: 
Jewish syntax, and distinctively Kurish in 
vocabulary. It is an interesting problem as 
to how much of this Kurish vocabulary is 
Lettish in origin, how much is due to an 
influx in recent years of merchants from 


Memel and other towns of North Prussia, 
and how much to the dialect of the merchants 
and fighting men of the old days when Prussia 
first invaded the province. 

Some examples may help to illustrate what 
has been said. The following sentence is in 
the burgher German spoken in the towns: 
“Ich fung an zu schreien, und loff herauser,” 
‘ I began to scream, and ran out.” Here we 
find “fung” for jing, “loft” for lief, “herauser ” 
for Ainaus. 

“Ich geh’ ins Ausemlande” is used for the 
correct German Auslande ; “ vorigen Tag” 
for neulich. Bude is the usual word for 
shop, in Lettish Bohde. “Spann” takes the 
place of Eimer, “ Schmand ” of Rahm or 
Sahne. Kraufen means to creep; Keuchel, a 
chicken. Peculiarities of pronunciation are 
found, such as ‘‘ebend” for eden, “ nich ” for 
nicht. The modified vowels i and 6 become 
th and eh ; thus “ Fihsse” for Fiisse, “ schehn” 
for schén. The letter g is invariably soft, like 
the English y. It is, however, noticeable 
that the Jews always give a hard guttural 
sound to this letter. 

Schmand for cream appears to be late M.H.G. 
from the Czech. Bude and Lettish Bohde 
are M.H.G. Spann no doubt refers to the 
wooden yoke used for carrying buckets of 
water. 

“Ich werde spazieren heute” owes its 
word-order to Jewish influenve; such a 
sentence is peculiar to the towns where there 
is a large Hebrew population. Hitherto 
Russian influence has been practically nil, 
except in the case of Lettish, where, ¢., 
blohda means a dish, Russian 4lyuda ; zilwek, 
a man, Russian chelovyek. 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

British Vice-Consulate, Libau, Russia. 


“ Tarriers.”—Jamieson, in the ‘Scottish 
Dictionary,’ defines “tarrie” as “a terrier- 
dog,” and states that the form is in use in the 
counties of Ayr and Renfrew. He quotes in 
illustration - le lines from the poems of 
Gl. Picken (1788) :— 

As we had naught but wearin’ graith, 
We clamb the braes like tarries. 
He adds that “tarrie dog” is also used asa 
descriptive name, and suggests as a probable 
origin the French pronunciation of chien 
terrier, c. terrié. In other parts of Scotland 
the full form “tarrier ” is constantly heard at 
the present time among those who avoid 
affectations in language and speak according 
to the traditions of the elders. It is curious 
and interesting to find an illustration of the 
same pronunciation in an English classic of 
the seventeenth century. In Massinger's 
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‘The City Madam,’ V. ii, Luke Frugal, 
rejoicing over the discomfiture of his victims, 
triumphantly exclaims :— 
"Tis my glory 
That they are wretched, and by me made so; 
It sets my happiness off: I could not triumph 
If these were not my captives.—Ha! my tarriers, 
As it appears, have seized on these old foxes, 
As I gave order. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Sirk Ricwarp unsym- 

thetic portrait of the publisher in George 
nd ‘Lavengro’ is generally taken as 
sketched from Sir Richard Phillips, whose 
vegetarianism makes him easy of identifi- 
cation. I have just come upon some testi- 
mony which puts him in a pleasanter light. 
Amongst the very miscellaneous contents of 
8. J. Pratt’s ‘ Harvest Home’ (vol. iii. p. 178) 
is the following :— 

IMPROMPTU 
ON MR. PHILLIPS’S LENDING HIS TOWN HOUSE 
TO THE AUTHOR. 

This is indeed, my Friend, an age of changes ! 

And who can say that miracles have ceas’d ? 
When at his Publisher's the Poet ranges 

O'er a fair mansion—sure they have increas’d ! 

A mansion too, so goodly and so fine, 
And large enough, though there were poets 
twenty ; 
And then so bravely furnished, all the Nine, 
And Graces Three, to boot, would find room 
plenty ! 
I’ faith, my Friend, so well am I appointed, 

Cook, Cellar, Kitchen, Parlour—all my own! 
My Brother Bards will think me your anointed : 

A vain Usurper of King Philip’s Throne. 

Yet is your house less spacious than your heart ; 

And if you ‘Il give me a warm corner there, 

With your whole mansion freely will I part, 

And quit my envied throne for one more fair. 

The ‘Harvest Home’ was “ printed for 
Richard Phillips, 6, New Bridge St., Black- 
friars,” in 1805. Phillips was knighted in 1808. 
As twenty-five of Pratt’s publications are 
enumerated in the ‘ D.N.B.’ as preceding the 
‘Harvest Home,’ the writer was well qualified 
to speak on the relations of authors and 
publishers. 

The fullest biographical notices of Sir 
Richard Phillips are those in Mr. Howard 
Williams’s ‘Ethics of Diet’ (London, 1883, 
Pp: 235 ; second edition, 1896, p. 438) and in my 

Stray Chapters’ (1888, p. 237). 

E. A. Axon. 


Manchester. 


Bream’s Burtpines. —In or about 1782- 
1790 the following lawyers had offices in 
Bream’s Buildings: Charles Fearne, barrister, 
conveyancer ; John Desse, equity draughts- 
man; and these attorneys: William Elliot, 
No.8; Thomas French ; Thomas Holloway, 


No.1; James Patten ; John Rawlinson, No. 4. 
(From Browne's ‘ Law List,’ 1782, and the 
‘Universal British Directory,’ 1790.) 


Latin ConvERSATION. — A writer in the 
current number of the Dudlin Review, p. 347, 
alludes to the fact that in the seventeenth 
century men of culture could converse with 
each other readily in Latin. Were it necessary 
much evidence of this might be produced ; 
indeed, a knowledge of conversational Latin 
was not an uncommon accomplishment at a 
later period. I do not remember the authority 
for the statement, but believe it to be well 
known that Walpole was accustomed to talk 
to George I. in Latin, as the king knew no 
English, and the commoner could not speak 
German. Southey tells us that John and 
Charles Wesley 
“accustomed themselves to converse together in 
Latin, whenever they were alone: when they had 
subsequently much intercourse with the Moravians 
they found the great advantage of having acquired 
this power.” 

And he further goes on to say that 

“it is indeed a notorious defect in modern educa- 
tion, that the habit of speaking a language which is 
everywhere understood by all educated men, should 
nowhere be taught in pas bars as a regular part of 
the course of instruction.” — ‘ Life of Wesley, third 
edit., 1846, i. 52. 

Joseph Cottle, in his ‘Early Recollections,’ 
speaks of having listened to Latin conversa- 
tions. He says that 
‘when a boy, many an evening do I recollect to 
have listened in wonderment to colloquisms and 
disputations carried on in Latin between Mr. New- 
ton and John Henderson.”—Vol. i. p. 81. 

I believe there are, or recently were, news- 
papers issued in Latin. I have heard of the 
Vox Urbis, of Rome, and of the Concordia, 
which is, I think, a French publication. Are 
there not some Latin reviews published in 
America ? EpWarpD PEACOCK. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Eparcuy.”—In the ‘N.E.D.’ the earliest 
instance of this word, in the sense of “a 
district or province under the government of 
an eparch,” is dated 1838; and the quotations 
refer only to Greece or the Russian Greek 
Church. I have not access to the earlier 
editions of Sir T. Herbert's ‘Some Years’ 
Travels into Africa and Asia the Great’; but 
in the third edition, 1677, p. 88, I find :— 

“For Curroon perceiving his design about the 
Diamond-mine frustrate, very heartily accepts the 
invitation; but after three months stay in that 
country, weary of idleness, projects the recovery of 
his old Eparchy of Brampore.” 

EMERITUS, 
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Qucries, 


We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY QUERIES.— 1. Where 
might one look for the private papers, books, 
and MSS. of Sir Robert Moray, 04. 1673, 
Secretary of State for Scotland—also for his 
will? The two experts who know most 
about him have been consulted ; so have the 
archives of the Royal Society (of which he 
was first President, before incorporation), the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, and other 
likely persons and places. N. & Q.’ isalways 
a court of final appeal. 

2. I should very much like to find a printed 
list of all English Catholic colleges on the 
Continent, able to confer degrees, between 
1645 and 1660, but do not know of any book 
containing such addresses. In particular, 
colleges controlled by the Jesuits are intended. 

3. Does any gatherer of obscure data know 
the year of death of Sir Marmaduke Lloyd, 
once a famous judge on the South Wales 
circuit? He was taken prisoner at the siege 
of Hereford, 1645, and was again among the 
Royalists captured at the battle of St. Fagan’s, 
1648. Nothing further is known of him. 
Harvey's translation of Mantuan, 1656, is 
dedicated to him ; but, of course, that does 
not prove that he was actually living when 
the book came out, as much time commonly 
intervened in the troubled 
century between the dedication-date and 
publication-date of the same book. No 
menology or biographical collection, not even 
Williams’s * Welsh Judges,’ gives the date of 
Sir Marmaduke Lloyd’s decease. 

4. To what family in Shropshire do the 
records, 1640-50, o# the Court of the Marches 
of Wales belong? These records were ‘sould 
in the old careless days now happily past, 
and the tradition, vaguely provoking, seems 
to be that they passed into possession of some 
one of the gentlemen seated in North Shrop- 
shire. The Hist. MSS. Commission Reports 
give no light. 

5. A person who died at Aibury, Oxford- 
shire, in 1666, having made a will, would | 
have that will probated in what court ? 

6 A certain person, who was a devout 
Churchman in lifelong good repute, married 
his deceased wife's sister, circa 1655. It would 
seem as if he must have had some special 
licence or dispensation. Whence would this 
have been issued to him—from his own 


diocesan, or from the Archiepiscopal Court ? 


The entries in the books of the Faculty 
Office are unfortunately missing for 1655-6. 

7. What old t (temp. James I., at a 
guess), writing his compliments to another. 
congratulates the latter on having establishe 
a monopoly over a certain class of literary 
subjects, and ends thus :— 

And who make thither else, rob or invade? 


57, St. John’s Road, Oxford. 


Irish anp Scorch Hovuses.—Being 
interested in old houses, I am seeking the 
owners and any striking detail in the history 
of the following: Luggala Castle, co. Wicklow; 
Kylemore Castle and Clifden Castle, co. Gal- 
way (is the last the seat of Lord Clifden 4) ; 
Rowallan Castle and Craufordland Cast! 
both near Kilmarnock ; Gulzean Castle an 
Kilkerran House, co. Ayr. Iam familiar with 
the details given in the usua! ‘ rome 


Carropus Famity.—I shall be grateful for 
any information relating to the above family, 
especially during the eighteenth century, in 
respect of one Jeremiah Carrodus. I have a 
note of his marriage in 1766 to Elizabeth 
Moorby, of Empsay, but wish to trace a 
probable earlier marriage. 

ARTHUR GROVES. 

11, Parkhurst Road, New Southgate, N. 


SamvueEt Ciarke, D.D.—Can your readers 
give me any information with regard to Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, who was rector of St. Peter’s, 
Northampton, from 1608 to 1640, when he 
disappears? He was employed in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Sybthorpe in carrying out the 
Laudian reforms in Northamptonshire, and 
several of his letters are preserved in the 
Public Record Office. He can scarcely, there- 
fore, be identical with Dr. Samuel Clarke, the 
“eminent Puritan,” referred to in Foster's 
‘Alumni Oxonienses.’ He was married 13 
September, 1635, in Canterbury Cathedral. 

R. M. SERJEANTSON. 

St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton. 


De Trarrorp Estates.—Where could 1 
obtain an account of the trials with regard 
to the inheritance of the De Trafford estates 
in 1779 and 1824? Any information on this 
point will be gladly received. R. NapIn. 


Burton-on-Trent. 


Rovsitiac’s Bust or Pore.—Could any of 
your readers kindly inform me where is the 
ust of Pope by Roubiliac? 

Georce G. NAPIER. 


“Ou! THE PILGRIMS oF Z1on.”—I shall be 
very grateful if any reader can tell me where 
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I shall find the hymn or sacred poem from 
which the following verse is taken. It was 
quoted in ‘The Wages of Sin,’ by Lucas 
Malet. 
Oh ! the pilgrims of Zion are a blessed band : 

Shout to the Lord of Glory! 
Like waving corn in a fruitful lan 
In ranks round the great White Throne they ’ll 


stand : 
Shout to the Lord of Glory ! 


E. M. Sornesy. 


CrossInG THE Ling. (See 1* S. vi. 245; 
xi. 503.)\—Can any of your readers inform 
me when the custom of Father Neptune 
boarding a ship on crossing the line, with the 
attendant circumstances of shaving, ducking, 
&c., was first introduced, or what is the 
earliest mention of it? M. H. 

[The question was asked at the above references, 
and again at 3™ S. xi. 177, but without definite re- 
sult. At 9 S. vii. 404, however, Mr. Lynn sup- 
plied an instance of the custom in 1795; Mr. JEAKES 
at 9 S. viii. 19 carried it back to 1768; and Mr. 
GoveH at p. 171 of the latter volume quoted Esque- 
meling’s account of similar ceremonies, but off the 
coast of France, c. 1666. ] 


‘Les PsauMEs DE Bkze.’— Can any of your 
correspondents give the words of the title- 
page of this book, which was practically the 
service-book of the early Calvinists ? 

The copy I am interested about is dated 
1561, and though complete in other respects, 
with the Renaissance marginal borders, wants 
the title-page, and I should be glad to supply 
it in MS. if possible. This copy begins with 
the “ Privilege du Roy.” P. 

“Warrtn.”—What is the meaning of this 
word! It occurs in the parcels of a deed 
dated 14 February, 1767. After the name of 
a field are the words, “and one warth adjoin- 
ing thereto.” 

R. H. 

Errwood Hall, Buxton. 

(Qy. local rendering of garth /) 


Manor Court Rotis.—I am compiling a 
list of Court Rolls, and should be much 
obliged for any information as to the exist- 
ence of any such records with their present 
place of deposit, especially where, as in so 
many instances, they have strayed far from 
their original locality. I hope to print the list 
eventually in a handy form, so that any of 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly assisting me 
will be greatly forwarding the cause of anti- 
quarian research. NATHANIEL Hone. 

1, Fielding Road, Bedford Park, W. 


Recrors or co. Dur- 
HAM.—I shall feel greatly obliged if any of 
your correspondents can identify or supply 


any information relative to the under-men- 
tioned rectors of Bishop-Wearmouth :— 
Richard de Kirkham, 1252. 
John de Eston, 1341 (?). 
David de Woolour, 1366. 
Simon, Titular Cardinal of St. Sixti, 1370. 
Thomas de Newby, 1372. 
Roger de Holme, 1390. 
John de Denham, 1399. 
Richard de Elvet, 1426. 
Thomas Leys, 1431. 
George Radcliffe, 1483. 
Richard Wyatt, 1502. 
John Johnson, 1632. 
Christian Sherwood, 1643. 
William Graves, 1654 (intruder). 
Direct communication preferred. 
H. Reeinatp LEIGHTON. 
East Boldon, R.S8.O., Durham. 


*“BIRMINGHAM'’S DREss.” — A short time 
since appeared the following extract from 
the 7'imes of 1802 :— 

“The French Consul is said to have taken his 
aim at the character of the Emperor Charlemagne, 
just as our English doubles and Birmingham's dress, 
after his Royal Highness or his Grace. Alexander 
took Achilles in the same manner for his model, and 
Heaven knows what pretty freaks he acted in 
imitation of his original.—Nothing can be more 
absurd than this straining after a parallel, nor does 
it follow that the Great Man of one age would even 
have been distinguished in another. The Consul 
will doubtless content himself with being the Hero 
of the nineteenth century, and put up with his 
Prefects for want of Paladius.” 

I have asked several of my literary friends 
in Birmingham if they can throw any light 
upon the meaning of the words in italics, 
particularly the words “ Birmingham’s dress,” 
but they cannot do so. Can any of your 
correspondents ? C. T. SAUNDERS. 

Birmingham. 

[Is not ‘‘ Birmingham” used above as a ey 
for “dandy”? And is not the last word meant for 
* Paladins ”?] 


Izaak WaLton.—Dean Plumptre in his ‘ Life 
of Thomas Ken ’ (1890), vol. i. p. 8, says that 
about 1651 Walton “left London and settled 
in his cottage near the river Dove.” I should 
be glad to know if there is any evidence that 
Walton possessed any property nearer the 
river Dove than the land close toStafford which 
he purchased of Mr. Walter Noell, and which 
is referred to in his will. According to ‘An 
Amateur Angler’s Days in Dovedale’ (1884), 
there is “a tradition that in this farmhouse 
[now the well-known “Izaak Walton” Hotel] 
the great piscator himself used to take up his 
abode when he had fished down the dales from 
Beresford Hall with his friend Charles Cotton.” 
The “Amateur Angler’s” authority for this 
tradition, however, seems to have been a 
chatty old donkey-woman. G. F. R. B. 
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Boptey Can any of your 
readers tell me where I can find Sir Thomas 
Bodley’s pedigree, ancestors, and descen- 
dants ; or can any one inform me how Mary 
Bodley, who married Robert Reeves, Esq., in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, was 
descended from Sir Thomas Bodley ? 

(Mrs.) P. A. F. StepHenson. 

43, Bryanston Square, W. 

[See 6" S. ii. 423 and ante, pp. 207, 277.] 


Hearsey Famity.—I should be glad of in- 
formation concerning the estates in Cumber- 
land of Theophilus Hearsey, who was attainted 
and banished for taking part in the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1745. H. 


St. Martiy’s Aspey, Compostetia. — I 
shall be glad to learn what are the arms of 
the Benedictine Abbey of St. Martin at Com- 
postella, in Galicia. The tinctures are par- 
ticularly required. 

Dom WALTER MACKEY. 


Pre-Conquest Earts or DEVON AND 
CorNWALL.—Can any of your readers kindly 
refer me to evidence for or against Risdon’s 
statements that Ordgarius was Duke of 
Devon and Cornwall in the time of King 
Edgar (p. 354) and that his son Ordulf was 
Duke of Devonshire—“that great Duke of 
Devonshire ” (p. 231)? If Duke of Devon, was 
he also Earl of Cornwall ; or did he, without 
the title, enjoy the estates? (I would remark 
that it is in the succession of the estates 
pertaining to the duchy or earldom of Corn- 
wall that I am chiefly interested.) 

Dugdale, under ‘Earls of Devon,’ while 
mentioning that Ordgar had a son Edulf or 
Ordulf, says that after Ordgar a certain 
Norman ear! called Hugh was made earl of 
this county by Queen Emma; but the date 
against this on the margin is 1003, while 
Ordgar died 971. How was the interval 
filled? To Hugh, Dugdale tells us, succeeded 
Ailmare, who was also Earl of Cornwall, and 
to him Odo, to whom Edward the Confessor 

ave also the earldoms of Somerset and 
Jorset. Turning to ‘Earls of Kent,’ we 
read that 

* Earl Godwyn had...... the earldom of the West 
Saxons, as it seems by the expression of Ingulphus, 
who saith [Is this to be found in the Chsenisles of 
Croyland ?}] that upon his death the earldom was 
given to his son Harold.” 

Risdon, too, states Godwin, “according to 
Lambert,” to have been Earl of Devon and 
Cornwall. Yet Banks constantly refers to the 
Ordulf by whom divers Devon and Cornwall 
estates are recorded in Domesday to have 
been held tempore Regis Edwardi as “ Duke of 
Devon,” and I notice that many of these 
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estates passed, after the Conquest, to Robert, 
‘first Earl of Moretain in England, who was 
| also Earl of Cornwall. 

Leca-WEEKEs. 


| Tennyson’s ‘In Memortam,’ Intropvc- 

TION, Stanza III.—Is the argument teleo- 
| logical or moral? Is it (1) ‘Thou art just, 
and therefore. since Thou hast made him 
think himself immortal, Thou wilt grant him 
immortality,” or (2) ‘*Thou art just, and 
therefore, since justice cannot be satisfied 
without a future life, he thinks he was not 
made to die”? 

The former argument (based on the Aris- 
totelian thesis ovdév areAés ) is 
developed by Chalmers, ‘ Bridgewater Trea- 
tise,’ vol. ii. p. 28; the latter (based on Kant) 
by Liddon, ‘Some Elements of Religion, 
tenth edition, p. 109. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGAT. 

[The second view seems the right one, and is that 
adopted by Prof. A. C. Bradley in his ‘Commentary 
on In Memoriam.” ’) 


Replies, 


INVERNESS COAT OF ARMS. 
S. x. 308.) 


I HAPPEN to have in my possession a copy 
of the petition which was presented to the 
Lyon three years ago by the provost and 
magistrates of Inverness. The following 
extracts from it are interesting in themselves 
as showing the form proper to such peti- 
tions, and serve to answer, to some extent, 
Sr. SwiTHrn’s queries :— 


“Unto James Balfour Paul, Esquire, Lyon King 
of Arms, the petition of [&c., ke.] humbly sheweth, 

‘That certain ensigns armorial with supporters 
were borne by the royal burgh of Inverness prior to 
the passing by the Scots Parliament of the Act 
1672, cap. 21. 

** That in the year 1680 the town council of the 
said burgh ordered that the burgh arms should be 
matriculated in terms of the said Act; but that, 
from some cause to your petitioners unknown, this 
matriculation was not effected. 

“That the oldest known seal of the said burgh, 
used in the fifteenth century, was not armorial, but 
bore on the obverse our Saviour on the cross, and 
on the reverse the Virgin and Infant Jesus with 
lily, crescent, and star (Laing’s ‘Scottish Seals,’ 
vol. i. No. 1167). 

“That the oldest known representation of a coat 
of arms for the said burgh appears on a wooden 
panel, painted in the reign of King Charles I., and 
now preserved in the Town Hall; which bears ona 
shield: Gules, a camel statant contourné or; sup- 
porters, two elephants rampant proper; crest, & 
cornucopia ; motto, ‘Concordia et fidelitas.’ i 

“That in the year 1685 the provost and magis- 
trates of the said burgh instructed James — 


master mason, Edinburgh, to cut in stone a coat 
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arms for the newly built bridge across the river 
Ness, to shew ‘ our Saviour on the cross supported 
by a dromedary on the dexter and an pe on 
the sinister’; that in the following year, 1686, this 
instruction was altered to ‘a dromedary for the 
arms, supported by two elephants’; but that the 
correction was intimated peers ey and that the stone 
carved by Smith, as at first instructed, has formed 
the model for recent representations of the arms. 

“That, nevertheless, the second seal of the said 
burgh, used in the eighteenth century, shews a 
camel as the bearing on the shield (Laing’s ‘ Scot- 
tish Seals,’ vol. ii. No. 1225). 

“That your petitioners, being the provost, magis- 
trates, and town council of the royal burgh of 
Inverness, are desirous to have ensigns armorial 
with supporters in an appropriate form, matricu- 
lated in your lordship's public register as the arms 
of the said burgh, with such precedence as your 
lordship deem proper. 

“ May it therefore please your lordship,” &c. 


In accordance with his usual custom, Lyon 
submitted for consideration by the petitioners 
a very spirited emblazonment showing the 
ancient, and in Scottish heraldry unique, 
bearing of a dromedary with two elephants as 


supporters. But the burgh fathers would have 
none of this, and demanded the perpetuation | 
of James Smith’s blunder; and hence it 

comes that the matriculation of arms, dated 

9 February, 1900, assigns the somewhat trite | 
bearings “Gules, our Lord upon the cross | 
proper,” with a dromedary and an elephant | 
as dexter and sinister supporters, both proper. | 
The animals should, of course, be represented | 
rampant ; but on the stone carved by Smith 

they are statant, and “support” the shield | 
with their heads. 

Some years ago I tried to find an explana- 
tion of the appearance of these Oriental 
animals, whether as bearings or supporters, | 
in connexion with the arms of Inverness ; 
but I then failed to discover anything defi- 
nite regarding them, save that the traditional 
account of their origin will not bear inves- 
tigation. The late Mr. Charles Fraser- 
Mackintosh, LL.D., in his ‘ Invernessiana’ 
(1875), p. 8, says :— 

“Tt is recorded by Lesleus, Bishop of Ross, that 
‘Richard, King of England, furnished an expedition 
to the Holy Land, and demanded from William [the 
Lion] a subsidy of ten thousand pounds towards the 
expedition.’ Part of this was contributed by Inver- 
ness, and in honourable consequence the king 
granted arms, whereof the supporters are an 
elephant and a camel, to denote their connection 
with the East, with our Saviour on the cross in 
the centre.” 

As to the grant by William the Lion (1165- 
1214), “I must have been told the story,” 
wrote Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh when I asked 
for his authority, “by some of the burgh 
fathers...... In any case, it is a pious belief 
which I should regret were it overthrown.” 


Unfortunately, however, this pious belief 
makes too violent a demand on our credulity, 
for it is well known that the use of supporters 
cannot be traced further back than the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. In connexion 
with the royal arms of Scotland they appear 
(as two lions, the unicorns being introduced 
at a later period) for the first time, I believe, 
on a seal of Margaret, queen of David IL., 
A.D. 1372 (Laing’s ‘Scottish Seals,’ vol. ii. 
No. 8). Indeed, anything of the nature of a 
shield requiring supporters is foreign to the 
earliest stages of municipal devices. 

Elephants and camels are not altogether 
unknown as supporters. The Lords Oliphant 
had two elephants proper (an instance of 
canting heraldry); their descendants, Dundas 
of Arniston and Dundas of Beechwood, retain 
an elephant as sinister supporter. Among 
more recent grants we find a single elephant 
occurring as one of the supporters of the 
Earl of Powis (dexter, argent), the Earl of 
Caledon (sinister, argent), Lord Hampton 
(dexter, or), and Pollok of Pollok (dexter, 
proper). Two camels proper are shown in 
Workman's MS. as the supporters of Edmon- 
stone of that ilk, afterwards of Ednam ; and 
the late Sir Rufus Shaw Donkin had a camel 
as sinister supporter. In several of these 
examples (notably with the Earl of Powis, 
the descendant of Clive) it is evident that 
the intention has been to symbolize an 
Oriental connexion. 

It is thus conceivable that, though the 
Crusade theory must be abandoned, the In- 
verness supporters may testify to an “ exten- 
sive trade once carried on between the port 
of Inverness and the East” (Laing, vol. ii. 
p. 217). P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 

I suppose that Vert, a crucifix argent, were 
the arms which originally figured in the 
heraldic device engraven on the seal of this 
town. The supporters, helm, and crest are 
a splendid illustration of the absurdities 
which some public bodies have lately been 
willing to pay official heralds to “grant.” 
The borough of Cowbridge a few years ago 
discarded their artistic old seal and paid a 
large sum to the Heralds’ College for confer- 
ring upon them authority to bear a pinch- 
beck “ coat,” with helm and crest all complete. 
Cardiff was delicately admonished by a well- 
known partisan of the College that she ought 
to go and do likewise ; but I am happy to say 
she still keeps to the De Clare arms, which 
she has used for centuries. It does not suit 
the official heralds to remember that a coat 
of arms, being a personal distinction, is not 
borne by a corporation. A body corporate 
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may, indeed, and often does, make use of a 
— on which is engraven a device of a more 
or less heraldic nature (commonly the arms 
of an ancient overlord), but it does not bear 
them as a coat of arms. A number of persons 
incorporated cannot together dear one heraldic 
achievement. Even the members of one 
family must difference from the head of the 
house. It is irrational to regard a corpora- 
tion as armigerous, and still more so to attri- 
bute to it the right to use a helmet and crest. 
I am sorry to see that Abergavenny has 
lately abandoned her ancient user of the 
Nevill arms and got a brand-new “coat” 
from the heralds. This is to waste public 
money with the sole result of obliterating 
ancient landmarks of the local history. Mr. 
Fox-Davies has done good service in de- 
nouncing unauthorized coats of arms; but 
he does as much harm by supporting some 
equally ridiculous fabrications of the Heralds’ 
College. Joun Hopson MATTHEWs. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


“Trance” (9% S. x. 326).—I think that 
trance should rather be trants. I take it to 
be short for trantser. The base trants- occurs 
in the West Flemish trantselen (De Bo), 
formed from and used in the same sense as 


trantelen. The latter is M.Du. trantelen or | 


tranten, ‘‘ to goe lazely, softly, or a soft pace” 
(Hexham). Hexham also has the sb. trant, 
“‘a march, a pace, or a stepp,” from which all 
the verbs are derived. 

Halliwell gives “tranter, a carrier,” as 
occurring in various dialects; see, for ex- 
ample, Hardy’s novels. It seems likely that 
a tranter was so called because he walked at 
a very sober pace beside his horse ; hence it 
meant a carrier or a carman, who in the old 
times often walked more than he rode. Then 
it clearly came to mean any rider in a carrier's 
cart, or a market-cart of any kind. The 
point was that he got a lift, but had no right 
to expect to go faster than the horse could 
walk. I have been a trance myself, but I only 
“assisted the carman” by paying for the 
accommodation. 7'rant seems to be a variant 
of tramp (Franck). Wacter W. Skeart. 


**Peace, RETRENCHMENT, AND Rerorm” 
(9S. x. 348)— Much the same question was 
asked and answered at 9* §S, iii. 287, 334. 

C. S. Warp. 

“Fert, Fert, Fert” (9 S. x. 345).—I should 
like to ask General MAXWELL two ques- 
tions. (1) What ground has he for the 


opinion that the name commonly spelt 
Amadeus should correctly be spelt Amedeus ? 
(2) What proof can he bring forward in sup- 


rt of his assertion that the form Amadeus 
is ‘‘destructive of the significance and ety- 
mology of the name ” 

I believe it is a fact that the Latin Amadeus 
and the Italian Amadeo are extensively used 
as forms for the well-known princely and 
royal name of the house of Savoy by his- 
torians, except by those who write in French, 
who of course use the form Amédée. I have 
before me a book, ‘Sabaudize Respublica et 
Historia,’ 1634, in which the word Amadeus is 
constantly occurring. The etymology of the 
name is very doubtful. It is uncertain whether 
it is of Latin or German origin. Some think 
it is derived from Latin Ama- + Deus, 
meaning “ Whom God loves,” others that it 
is the equivalent of an O.H.G. Hamadeo, a 
form found as early as the eighth century. (See 
Férstemann, ‘ Personennamen,’ s.v. ‘ Ham’). 

ComeEsTor OXONIENSIS. 


“Fert” in the arms of Savoy has been dis- 
cussed in 3™ §. ix. 323, 401, 476; x. 18, 453; 
xi. 81, 282; 4S. vi. 461 ; vii. 22,104; xi. 328; 
5t §. ii. 315 ; 7” S. iii. 308, 378. W. C. B. 


“THE POLICY OF PIN-PRICKS” (9"" 8. iii. 46, 115, 
238 ; x. 372).—The phrase “ coups d’épingle” 
was not invented by Alphonse Daudet, as 
your correspondent suggests, or by any 
modern writer. It is a classical expression 
in French. It was used by a writer born 
more than a hundred years before Daudet, 
| Jacques Delille (1738-1813), the Virgilian 
| poet who was protected by Voltaire. In his 
poem ‘ La Conversation * he wrote :— 

J’aime a réver, mais ne veux pas 

Qu’A coups d’épingle on me réveille. 
| There are probably earlier examples of its 
| use. J. E. C. Bopiey. 


If Napoleon did not originate this meta- 
phor there is evidence to show that he em- 
| ployed it in describing his grievances. Lady 
Malcolm, in ‘A Diary of St. Helena,’ writes, 
under date 19 June, benapente said, “It was 
| possible to live under the regulations estab- 
fished by Sir George [Cockburn], but now 
we are tortured to death by pin- point 
wounds.” B. D. Mose.ey. 


In 1824 Scott described the chase of a hare 
by terriers, who ‘* would have stuck to the 
chase till they had killed the hare, which 
would have been like being pricked to death 
with pins” (Lockhart, ‘ Life of Scott,’ 1845, 
p. 517). W. ©. B. 


SHAKESPEARES SEVENTY-SIXTH SONNET 
(9 S. x. 125, 274).—Mr. Stronacu deviates 
trom the subject of this note: perhaps I may 
be allowed to follow him on the question of 
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“concealed poets.” So far as I know, Bacon’s 
original letter does not exist, and our primary 
authority is W. Rowley’s edition of 

“Several | Letters | written by this | Honourable 
Authour, | to | Queen Elizabeth, | King Iames, | 
Divers Lords, | and others. | [Block bearing the 
motto of Cambridge University, &c.] London, | 
Printed by F. L. for William Lee, at the sign of | 
the Turks-Head, in Fleetstreet, 1657.” 

The letter is printed at p. 24, and, as Mr. 
SrRONACH states, Bacon therein begs Mr. Davis 


“to perform to me, all the good Offices, which the 
Vivacity of your Wit, can suggest, to your minde, 
to be performed to one, with whose Affection, you 
have so great Sympathy; and in whose Fortune, 
you have so great Interest. So desiring you to be 
good, to concealed Poets, I continue.” 


It is notable that “ concealed Poets,” “ King,” | 
and the addressee’s name at the head of the | 


letter are the only words in italics. Com- 
parison of the other letters of the same period 
shows that these are full of italicized words, 
in Bacon's usual fashion. 

I venture to suggest that the printer could 
not read the words, and accordingly italicized 
them, much as the translators of the Autho- 
rized Version italicized the second half of 
1 John ii. 23, because they were uncertain 
whether or not they were making a mistake. 
If the original letter exists, its examination 
will doubtless supersede these 


Surely the meaning of Bacon’s phrase is 
that, as Keeper of the Great Seal he had 
endeavoured to procure the good of all men. 
Bacon signified that now, so far as he was 
concerned, his robes of office were a despised 
garment. “I procured the good of all men, 
although [ did it in what is now, so far as I 
am concerned, a despised weed.” It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any dramatist saying that 
he endeavoured through his plays “to pro- 
cure the good of all men.” The lines quoted 
by Mr. Stronaca from Sonnets ex. and exi. 
do not, in my humble judgment, refer to the 
profession of play wright, but to the profession 
of acting. 
I have gone here and there 
And made motley to the view 

can only refer to the work of an actor, in 
which case the words would apply more 
appropriately to Shakspere than to Bacon. 
But whatever the meaning may be, what 
right have we to read a personal application 
Into every line of the sonnets? There is no 
other writer whose work we submit to such 
treatment. Why should we do it in the case 
of Shakspere? Mr. Srronacn is so much 
more reasonable and moderate than some of 
his fellow-Baconians that I feel sure he will 
not object to my asking him how he explains 


| the Cecils, which was devised to t 


| 


the statement of Henry Chettle, “ Divers of 
quality have reported his [Shakspere’s] face- 
tious grace in writing which approves his 
art.” Ben Jonson, too, a keen observer and 
man of the world—what of him? Was he 
innocently deceived in Shakspere, or did he 
state deliberate untruths when he wrote of 
Shakspere in ‘Timber’? Unless it can 

shown that Chettle, Jonson, Hemminge, and 
Condell had some real reason for deceiving 
the public, their testimony cannot be shaken. 

W. E. Witson. 
Hawick. 


ls it reasonable to suppose that Bacon 
would take such pains to conceal his author- 
ship of the plays and sonnets commonly 
known as Shakespeare's, and then go out of 
his way to set himself forth as a ‘* concealed 
net ’’? And to whose “ view” did he make 
i1imself “a motley ” by means of these plays 
and poems? Certainly not to that of his 
contemporaries, who never suspected that he 
had anything to do with them. As a matter 
of fact, there is no reference to the writing 
of either plays or poems in the sonnets quoted. 
Shakespeare is speaking of his experience as 
a strolling player, not of his work as a dra- 
matist 

*Tis true I have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view ; 
and even so, as Mr. Sidney Lee says, is only 
expressing a transient feeling. It Toll | 
should say, be difficult to name any one in 
whose mouth the language of Sonnet cxi. 
would be less appropriate than in Bacon’s. 
How could he possibly speak of his name 
receiving a beeed from his profession (** pub- 
lic means” must refer to something openly 
professed); and how could a man of suc 
various activities think of himself as subdued 
to any one of the things he worked in, par- 
ticularly to one which must, after all, have 
been merely the amusement of his idle hours ? 
Cc. 


Baker Fairy (9 §. x. 88, 232).—I do not 
see how the Cecils can be represented by 
Lord Salisbury. In 1862 the family was 
represented by Mr. William Cecil, a law 
stationer in London. He descended from a 
brother of the last Cecil of Alterennis (as 
their father called it). This last Cecil had 
seven daughters. Mr. William Cecil possessed 
some of the old Monmouthshire property of 

i younger 
children by Philip Cecil. who died in 1551. 
The eldest son William was to have ‘‘ Alter- 
ennis.” The Salisburys came from David, 
the brother of the above Philip, and so uncle 
of the ancestor of Mr. William Cecil of 1862. 
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I do not think the latter’s family is extinct. 
I do not see sufficient evidence of a Cambro- 
British origin for the Cecils. It seems pro- 
bable it was a fancy of Welsh bards. The 
most probable theory seems to be that of 
‘The Norman People,’ a book of very great 
authority. The author thinks the Cecils 
were a branch of the Counts of Ciselle, or 
Seyssel, or Cassel, a place east of Bruges. A 
family of the name still exists in Flanders, 
and bears the same arms as Cecil. The in- 
escutcheons bearing the lion of Flanders 
(with tincture altered) suggest a connexion 
with the Counts of Flanders. ‘The Norman 
People’ gives— 

Maurice de Cassel== 

mar. | Aug., 1008. | 


Hugh de Alost. Robert de Keselle, 
| or Cicella, 


Counts of accompanied 
Kessel. Fitz-hamon. 

The first I know of with certainty is Sir 
James Sitsilt. who was killed at Wallingford 
4 Stephen. He is so called in Holinshed in 
recording the suit of arms in 1333 between 
Sir Will. Fakenham and Sir John Sitsilt, when 
Sir James was allowed by the king to have 
borne the Cecil arms at Wallingford. 

The name is s 
1528, Sicelt by Philip in 1551, Cyssell by David 
in 1541. 

Aston Clinton. 


Ansetm, or St. Epmunp’s (9 S. x. 
328).—This Anselm, Abbot of St. Saba (?), 
Rome, and nephew of St. Anselm, accepted the 


abbacy on the death of his popereeeet, his | 


appointment being confirmed in 1121. He 
accompanied the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to Rome two years later. A fair was granted 
to him for the monastery by Henry L, in 
1135, to last six, days (three before the 
Feast of St. James, and on that feast and 
two days after). He was appointed Bishop 
of in 1136, but vacancy of 
two years occurred before his successor 
(Ordingus) was appointed to St. Edmund's 
abbatial throne. As Anselm’s appointment 
to the see of London was not confirmed, he 
was restored to the abbacy after much diffi- 
culty, and he held it till 3 Non. January, 
1148, when Ordingus was re-elected. 
*‘ABBEYS AROUND LonpDon.’ 


Wimbledon. 


This Anselm, nephew of Abp. Anselm, is 
rhaps better known as Abbot of St. Saba. 
e was the bearer of the pall sent by Pope 
Paschal II. to Ralph, Areht 
bury, 1115. 


vishop of Canter- 


Presently he became Abbot of 


It Seyceld by Richard in | 


St. Edmund's (Bury St. Edmunds)—“ the first 
mitred abbot of the house,” says Dom Gas- 
quet—where his grave in the cloister was 
long marked by a marble effigy. 
C. S. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


LIGHTOWLER SURNAME (9% S. x. 326).—The 
family of Lightowlers took their name from 
a place on the Lancashire side of Blackstone 
Edge. In a charter dated 9 Edward L 
| (1280-1) William de Lihtolres granted to his 
son Roger land in Lihtolres, in Hundersfield 
(Rochdale). The name often occurs in deeds 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

In the fifteenth century Lightowlers estate 
was divided. A branch of the family lived 
at Windybank (not far from Lightowlers) 
from the early part of the sixteenth century 
down to 1628, soon after which the name 
became extinct in the district, but a branch 
was settled at Brindle, near Chorley, de- 
scendants of which are, I believe, still living. 
A farmhouse at the foot of Blackstone Edge 
is still known as Lightowlers. 

Henry Fisuwick. 


Rochdale. 


Near to Rochdale, in Lancashire, there is 
an old house called “ Lightowlers,” at which 
lL spent some pleasant evenings five-and- 
twenty yearsago. The name is derived from 
| alder - trees. alliwell gives, “Owler, the 
| alder-tree. North.” W. C. B. 


| I have made acquaintance with this name 
|on a tombstone in York Cemetery, and not 
very long ago I read something that seemed 
to shed an unexpected light on the meaning 
of a word that had been a standing puzzle 
tome. When I sawin your pages that some- 
body else would be sorry to make a guess at 
it, I thought that I pow help him ; but lo! 
“the thing is gone from me,” and I cannot 
tell whether a lightowler be a moth ora 
smuggler or neither, and the ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary’ ignores the word altogether. 
Bardsley’s * Dictionary of English and Welsh 
Surnames’ derives the surname from Light- 
owlers, an estate in the parish of Stockport. 
Str. 


The surname Lightowler is quite common 
in Bradford and neighbourhood, especially in 
the Low Moor and Wyke district. In 1867 
W. Morgan, of this town, issued for J. Light 
owler a volume of verse, pp. 100, entitled 
‘A Poem ; Songs, Ballads, and Sonnets.’ 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Bradford. 


THe Marp or Orveans (9% §. x. 306).— 
Mr. Hersert B. CLayton’s interesting com- 
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munication induces me to mention that in 
‘The Story of Rouen,’ by Theodore Andrea 
Cook, one of that most charming series of 
books named “ Medizval Towns,” now in 
course of publication by Messrs. Dent & Co., 
will be found the latest account of the trial 
and death of Jeanne d’Arc. She was burnt 
alive and her ashes cast into the Seine. The 
actual death on 29 May, 
1431, by forty-two judges in full council, ran 
as follows :— 

“ Mandons......que vous citiez la dite Jeanne a 
comparaitre en personne devant nous demain, heure 
de huit heures du matin, au lieu dit Le Vieux 
Marché, pour se voir par nous déclarée relapse, 
excommunicée, hérétique, avec l’intimation a lui 
faire en pareil cas. Donnéen la Chapelle du Manoir 
archiépiscopal de Rouen, le mardi, 29 mai, l’an 
du Seigneur 1431, aprés la féte de la Trinité-de 
notre Seigneur.” 

Perhaps it may not be out of place for me 
to add that in ‘ The History of France,’ by M. 
Guizot, translated by Robert Black, M.A. 
(Sampson Low & Co., 1873), at p. 354, vol. ii., 
there is a full-page engraving of ‘Joan in 
Prison,’ by Alph. de Neuville. The Maid of 
Orleans is represented therein as tall and 
very handsome, in man’s attire, and her 
shapely legs in irons. Mr. Cook states that 
“not a single attempt was made to rescue her in 
Rouen at the last, not a solitary effort had been 
made before to save her by the French. Judged by 
the Church, and appealing for fair hearing, Jeanne 
was not supported in her trial by a single French 
ecclesiastic. Not a single reference to her death 
occurs on subsequent occasions, when the Court of 
France had official opportunity to make it.” 


Henry Hope. 


“Tue” as Part or Titte (9 S. ix. 428; 
x. 13, 338).—The genesis of this slipshc 
writing, which has culminated in the atrocity 
of “editing of Sketch,” was, I think, the drop- 
ping of the article in the mention of yachts 
in sporting correspondence. The 
old yacht “The Arrow” became “ Arrow,” 
&e. In the last two or three years it has 
become the ‘‘correct thing” to drop the 
article in writing of the doings of packs of 
hounds. We read now of ‘Cottesmore ” 
and “Pytchley” (Hounds). Not that these 
sporting scribes are generally terse in their 
diction. Shall I soon be invited to lunch at 
‘Criterion ” ? Bm. 

“WHAT HAS POSTERITY DONE FoR us?” (9* 
8. x. 309.)—I quote the following from Mr. 
C. Litton Falkiner’s ‘Studies in Irish History 
and Biography,’ published at the beginning 
of the current year :— 

“ Ministers......often found Sir Boyle Roche’s bull 


4 better answer to a troublesome o ition than 
any which the front bench could off, Who could 


pursue further the prosaic and utilitarian argument 
that a grant from the Exchequer would operate 
unjustly on the taxpayers of a future generation in 
the face of Sir Boyle’s triumphant interrogative, 
‘Why should we put ourselves out of our way to do 
anything for posterity; for what has posterity done 
for us?”—P. 

No date is given for this utterance, but it 
seems to have occurred during Grattan’s 
Parliament. Trumbull wrote part of his 
satirical poem in 1774, and completed it in 
1782. . ADAMS. 


In the days of my childhood (more than 
half a century ago) this was attributed to a 
famous wit in the House of Commons, in 
answering the argument of the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in favour of a pro- 
posed large reduction of the National Debt— 
that it would be for the benefit of posterity. 
‘* D— posterity. what has posterity done for 
us?” were the words that tingled in my ears. 
I did not know till I read in ‘N. & Q’ that 
Trumbull had fathered it. 

J. Treeve EpGcome. 

Inner Temple. 


In a letter of Gray to Dr. Wharton, dated 
8 March, 1758, we find the following : “ As to 
4 I may ask (with somebody whom 

have forgot), what has ¢¢ ever done to oblige 
me?” The italics are mine ; Gray is humor- 
ously disclaiming the pretence of writing 
what will Jive. I fancy that Sir Boyle Roche 
has been credited with the bull, but if he 
uttered it, it can hardly have been original, 
unless by pure coincidence, as he was not 
born till 1743, and would thus be only fifteen 
at the time of Gray’s letter. Perhaps the 
“somebody ” Gray refers to was Mrs. Montagu 
(1742), if the reference to her, which I do not 
find in any edition of Bartlett, is correct. It 
could not be Trumbull, the date of whose 
a 1750. ©. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

th. 


“Carant” orn “Corant” (9% §. x. 328).— 
It is certainly the same as courante, “a run- 
ning or careering about,” given in the *‘ H.E.D.’ 
as a variant of coranto. The ‘ H.E.D.’ is not 
the sole book of reference for dialect words ; 
in fact, they are more fully treated in the 
By which should be consulted. The 
word is given in the ‘English Dialect Dic- 
tionary,’ s.v. ‘Courant,’ both as substantive 
and as verb. It occurs in eight dialects, has 
eight meanings, and is illustrated by at least 
sixteen quotations. Watrer W. SKEarT. 


Halliwell, in his ‘Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words,’ describes the latter 
as an Anglo-Saxon word to mean “run- 
ning.” Charles Kingsley, in his ‘ Westward 
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Ho!’ 9 xxx., adopts the former mode of 
spelling, but uses it in the same sense: “If 
every body's caranting about to once, each after 
his own men, nobody ‘il find nothing in such 
a scrimmage as that.” This places it in the 
Devonshire dialect. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

Has this word any connexion with the 
word ‘* Courant,” the name (so pronounced) 
of the oldest Chester newspaper ! 

T. Cann HuGues. 

Lancaster. 


“Beer”: “Bir” (9 S. x. 328).—If the 
Devonshire people pronounce the A.-S. dar 
as “bower,” as they certainly seem to do in 
the word Jowerly, this is not only not par- 
ticularly like Jeer, but a long way off from 
it. It is even less likely that the word is 
Cornish. 

In Kemble’s ‘ Charters,’ vol. vi. 181, we find 
“on Sithbeara siSweardne.” If this refers 
to a Southbeer, it would seem as if Jearv is for 
bearo or bearu, the acc. sing. of the masc. sb. 
bearu, @ grove or wood. te is not unlikely 
that woods were even more plentiful than 
cottages in early Devon. But this is only a 
guess. 

I am sure we should all be delighted to 
receive any reference to any reasonable book 
on place-names ; but I fear that there is none 
to had. I have carefully read the “new 
edition,” dated 1872, of ‘Traces of History 
in the Names of Places,’ by Flavell Edmunds. 
It concludes with eight pages of laudatory 
extracts from ne im oe tells us that the 
Rat- in Rutland is English, ‘‘ from rot, red.” 
A writer who imagines that rot is our old 
spelling of red does not inspire confidence. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


Pewrer-Marks (9% S. x. 328).—Miss 
Mase Goop will find an interesting article, 
entitled ‘Some Notes on Pewter and the 
Pewterer’s Craft,’ by L. Ingleby Wood, in the 
number of the Connoisseur for last March. 
There is a pewter basin for the font in Wel- 
lington Church, Sussex. Two pewter plates 
were recently found in excavations near Guy’s 


Hospital, and exhibited to the Society of 
Antiquaries by Mr. Charles Hercules Read on 
15 March, 1900. The Rev. G. H. Engleheart, 
M.A., read a paper before the same Society | 


| 
| 


on 25 November, 1897, on a series of pewter | 


vessels found at Appleshaw, Hants, and now 
in the British Museum. I have an old 
pewter tankard, with a mark which may be| 
described as follows: a crown between | 
three stars and the initials W. R. Per-| 


haps Mr. Hore can say who the pewterer | 


was. It belonged to my grandfather, Robert 
Hughes, of Chester, and has his initials. 
T. Cann Huoues, M.A., F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


The best — on these were in the 
Exchange oti fart a few years ago. 
E. E. Cope. 
13c, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


WoopeN CuurcH AND UNIVERSITY 
(9 S. x. 245).—The old church at Borgund is 
under the shadow of a hill known as Vind- 
hellen. It is not used for divine service, but 
preserved by the Antiquarian Society of 
Christiania. Although ascribed to the early 
part of the twelfth century, in my own 
judgment comparatively little of the original 
wood remains. Fortun Church claims to 
belong to about the same date. I formed 
one of a very pleasant party at Bergen who 
drove out to Fjésanger to see it a few 
summers ago. Originally erected at Fortun, 
it had the mis-“ fortun’ ” to be purchased some 
years since by Mr. Gade, the American consul 
at Bergen He removed it and re-erected 
it in his own grounds. It is built entirely 
of pine, and is reputed to date from 1150. 
But as an actual example of early wood- 
work it possesses scant interest. ittle, if 
anything, of the actual edifice remains. The 
triple tiers of roof and the covered arcading 
surrounding the building lay no claim what- 
ever to antiquity. Only the two doors and 
some panelling seem to be medieval work. 
Both the former are got out of single planks 
—remarkably fine ones—about three feet in 
width. This is wider than any planks can 
be obtained nowadays, even from Hamar 
(seventy-eight miles north of Christiania), 
where the noblest pines in Europe grow. 
The major part.of the quaint edifice does not 
seem to be anything like so old as myself. 
Much is quite new, daubed over with a sticky, 
treacle-like varnish. Stephens’s brown stain 
is also greatly in evidence. Harry HeEms. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


The St. James's Gazette,according to URLLAD, 
names El Azhar, founded in 975, as the oldest 
university in the world. Is this a recognized 
fact? The * Encyclopedia Britannica,’ ninth 
edition, and ‘Chambers’s Encyclopzdia,’ new 
edition, 1895, state that the University of 
Salerno was founded in the ninth century. 

Curupert E. A. CLayton. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Cecit Ruopes’s Ancestors (9 §, ix. 325, 
436, 517; x. 294).—A very full acceunt of Mr. 
Rhodes’s family is given in St. Pancras Notes 
and (Queries, part i. pp. 1, 4, 9, of which the 
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most valuable portion is due to the research | alabaster effigies are very far from being of a 
of R. B. P:, whose initials are well known to! permanent character. 
the readers of ‘N. & Q’ A summary of | 1820 the Duke of Beaufort had considerable 
these papers, together with a view of the | repairs made to the chapel, which had fallen 
Rhodes tomb in old St. Pancras Churchyard | into a ruinous state. 
(on which the names of Cecil John Rhodes| more in accordance with the spirit of the 
and his eldest brother Herbert have recently | later time that the nose of the modern 
been inscribed), was given in the London | Somerset type was then fashioned upon the 
Argus for 28 March, and a copy of the) effigy as we now see it. 


inscriptions on the tomb in the issue of that 
paper for 4 April. W. F. Pripeaux. 


“In petro” (9 §. viii. 443 ; ix. 58, 151).— 
It cannot be denied that these words, which 
appear to be used by English and French 
writers, are Italian, but the expression is 
certainly not in common use among Italians. 
I do not know whether it occurs in some 
old Italian authors, but, so far as the pre- 
sent age is concerned, its use would be 
considered as an affected manner of speech. 


Preference would be given to the Latin | Neville Morton Pleydell, Esq., and had a dau. 
form “in pectore.” With a meaning quite | Jenny, wife of Humphrey Prideaux, of Place, Esq., 


distinct from that suggested in the above 
references, in Naples the phrase “in petto” 
is used instead of “a petto”; for example, 
“In petto a me egli sta bene,” instead of 
“A mio confronto”—or “A petto a me”— 
“egli sta bene” (“In comparison with me he 
is quite well”). This use, however, is pro- 
vincial and erroneous. A cardinal nominated, 
but not yet appointed, is said to be “in 
petto.” C. G. 


MomMsEN AND Brutus (9 §. x. 303).—Mr. 
W. T. Lywn’s translation of consules as 
“together-leapers ” is quite new to me, and I 
daresay to other scholars. I have always 
taken the word to mean “ together-sitters,” 
and have supposed Ital. soliwm, a seat, is 
connected with the last syllable of a 


+ aus 


Tue Evo.ution or a Nose (9 ix. 445 ; 
x. 34, 236, 315, 391).—I am sorry to say that 
the example given by my friend Mr. NeviLy 
in support of the persistence of the Somerset 
type of nose from medieval times—namely, 
the effigy of Cardinal Beaufort—is not of 
ancient authority. The stone effigy at Win- 
chester was repaired and repainted in the 
time of Charles I[., the tradition being that 
the nose was then copied from that of a 
member of the Somerset family. It is very 
likely that the effigy of so distinguished a 
personage was originally a portrait, as nearly 
as could be obtained, and it is just possible 
that the existing nose—which appears to be 
in plaster—is of the time and of the character 
ascribed by tradition. But experience tells 
me that additions in plaster to stone or 


| was that ‘“‘ miss in her teens” was when she 


nor about the year 


t would seem to be 


ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


Le Brun (9 x. 347).—Burke’s ‘ General 
Armory’ has the following reference :— 
** Brune (Essex and Dorsetshire ; descended from 
Sir William Le Brune, Knt., Chamberlain to Edward 
. The co-heirs of Sir Henry Brune, head of the 
family temp. Henry IV., were Alice, m. first to 
Robert Harleston, and secondly to Sir John 
Heveningham, Knt. ; and Eliza, m. first to Thomas 
Tirrel, of Herons, Esq., secondly to Sir William 
Brandon, Knt., and thirdly to William Mallory, Esq. 
The Brunes of Plumber, co. Dorset, were a younger 
branch of the same family; the heiress Betty m. 


and mother of the late Rev. Charles Prideaux- 
Brune, of Place). Arms, Quarterly, first and fourth, 
az., a cross moline or; second and third, lozengy 
gules and ermine.” 


J. R. Norra. 
Lancaster. 


“Teens ” S. x.329).—A similar question 
appeared in 2" S. iv. 308, and the reply given 
ppe P 


had completed her twelfth year, and will end 
them with her nineteenth. Annandale, in his 
‘Imperial Dictionary, also confirms our 
Editor’s opinion. But it appears to have 
applied to both sexes, for George Granville, 
Viscount Lansdowne, poet, &c., 1667—1735, 
wrote :— 

Our author would excuse these youthful scenes 

Begotten at his entrance in his teens ; 

Some childish fancies may approve the toy, 

Some like the muse the more i being a boy. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 


In the same issue as this query appears 
two well-known correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ 
use the term “teens” in their contributions 
(see pp. 329, 331). It would be interesting to 
learn which side of the argument they favour, 
for I presume girls do not enter their “ teens ” 
at an earlier age than boys. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“These years begin with thirteen and end 
with nineteen ” (‘Century Dictionary’). 
HastTinGs SHADDICK. 
The Atheneum, Barnstaple. 


Crookep Usace, (9 x. 147, 
253).—Not having seen any answer to Mr. 
, HaARLAND-OXLEy's further inquiries as to the 
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origin of the place-name Crooked Usage, I 


should like to tell him that in the April | 


contains 10,265 lines, and is written in elegiac verse, 
**more or less after the manner of Ovid.”” In the 
first of the seven books into which it is divided an 


number of the London County Council Staff account is given of the peasant rising, by which the 


Gazette he will find a note calling attention 
to this thoroughfare. It is suggested that in 
the early agricultural days of Chelsea the 
street or passage now called Crooked Usage 
was the site of some allotments, and that the 
different plots were separated from each 
other by strips of unturned grass. These 
strips, tracks. or “usages” were generally 
quite straight, but the writer suggests that 
one might have been crooked, and was known 
by the name of “the crooked usage,” a name 
that was ultimately given to a passage built 
on or near its site. Avucusta Nasi. 
60, Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea. 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Complete Works of John Gower. Edited from 
the Manuscripts by G. C. Macaulay, M.A.—The 
Latin Works. (Oxtord, Clarendon Press.) 

Wirt the appearance of the fourth volume, con- 

taining the Latin poems, Mr. Macaulay's important 

task of supplying a critical edition of Gower is 
accomplished. We have drawn attention to the 
successive volumes as they have seen the light, 
and have now only to congratulate the editor upon 
the satisfactory accomplishment of a work which 
ranks with Prof. Skeat's edition of Chaucer, and is 
in all respects worthy of the reputation of the 

Clarendon Press, which, in respect of scholari 

effort, stands now foremost, if not alone. Wit 

the concluding volume is given the life of Gower. 

Materials for this are far from abundant, and Mr. 

Macaulay’s chief claim is to have disproved many 

assumptions of his predecessors. The assertion of 

Caxton that Gower was born in Wales is held to 

have been suggested by the name of the “land 

of Gower” in that principality. Little credit is 
assigned to the efforts to link the poet with the well- 
known family of Gowers of Stytenham, in York- 
shire, the arms of which family are quite different 
from those of the poet as seen on his monument. 

Most that has béen said about Gower is, in fact, 

guesswork. ‘“‘ Detinite and positive ” evidence proves 

that he was of a Kentish family, his arms bein 

identical with those of Sir Robert Gower, who h 

a tomb in Brabourne Church, Kent. Other evi- 

dence, both internal and external, is provided to 

support this connexion. The supposition that 

the poet was the same John Gower shown by a 

commission 40 Edward III. to have been engaged 

in some shady—not to say infamous—-transactions 
may not be assumed. (ratifying as it would be 
to have further light upon Gower, it is not a matter 
of extreme importance. His monument in the 
church of St. Mery Overies is enough to establish 
that he was of social position, and his liberality to 
the monastery of the Marian canons is acknow- 


he Latin poems, though not without value, are 
naturally of less interest than those in English and 
French. Principal among them is the ‘ Vox Cla- 
mantis,’ the longest and the most ambitious. It 


|author was greatly impressed. Mr. Macaulay is 
| disposed to — this account, important as it is, 
|as possibly an afterthought or an insertion. Like 
innumerable books of the time, the work takes the 
shape of a vision. What is very remarkable is the 
manner in which the author borrows, not only from 
Ovid, with whom he has great familiarity, but from 
medieval works such as Alexander Neckam’s ‘ De 
Vita Monachorum, from the ‘Speculum Stultorum,’ 
and from the ‘Pantheon,’ not only lines and 
couplets, but passages of ten or twenty lines bei 
taken. Most of the lines for which he has obtained 
credit are plagiarisms. Gower writes in Latin with 
“great facility and tolerable correctness.” In his 
Latin works, as in the English, he remains the 
* moral Gower.” He is specially severe upon “* Pre- 
latis illis qui carnalia appetentes ultra modum deli- 
cate vivunt” and upon the monks and clergy. Did 
not other things disprove the supposition, we might 
suppose him to have been influenced by the teachings 
of Wicliff. The knights with whom - 4 he deals are 
urged to shun the weakening influences of love, and 
the citizen is warned of the mischief wrought by 
the tongue. We may not enter further upon this 
poem nor deal with the others. For the light 
which, in common with Gower’s other works, they 
cast upon the condition of England in the days of 
| Richard II. these writings will always have value. 
| The bibliographical information supplied is inter- 
| esting and ample. An index to the notes adds to 
| their value. A glossary of words unclassical in 
| form and usage is also supplied. 


} 
| The Red-Paper Book of Colchester. Transcribed 
| and translated by W. Gurney Benham. (Col- 
chester, Essex County Standard Office.) 

THE annals of no Eastern town are of greater 
interest than those of Colchester. As Swift said of 
Pomfret, “Tis in all our histories.” They begin in 
thedream-world of mythology.and may be said to end 
as a Greek tragedy with the stern justice or murder 
—call it which you will—that followed after Fair- 
fax's memorable siege. Colchester is, moreover, 
fortunate in possessing a large series of records, 
many of which go back to early times. In former 
days they were much neglected, but the authorities 
of Colchester woke up earlier than those of many 
other places to the knowledge of the value of the 
treasures they possessed. In 1865 the Town Council 
employed a gentleman, in every way competent for 
the work, to arrange and report on their posses- 
sions, and since that time, we understand, no small 
sum has been spent in arranging their papers ip 
proper order, and taking the necessary steps to pre- 
serve them from further decay. This work has, we 
believe, been accomplished, and the members of the 
Corporation now propose to print in full or ins 
condensed form many of the interesting records 
which they are the custodians. 

*The Red-Paper Book’ has been the volume first 
takenin hand. it is a book containing miscellaneous 
entries varying much in importance, but every one 
of them well deserving publication. All the docu- 
ments are given in English, though some are in 
a condensed form. ‘The more important are also 
printed in their original language. We have tested 
the translations wherever an opportunity has been 
afforded us, and it is but justice to add that we 
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have found them accurate. Mr. Benham, we are permitted to keep pigs, geese, or ducks, “nor no 


sorry to say, gives very little in the way of note | 


orcommentary. We donot doubt that his opinion 
is that it is the paramount duty of all who are 
trusted with the editorship of valuable manuscripts 
to have them preserved and made accessible in ty 
assoon as possible, and that for the present the 
time and space devoted to elucidations ought to be 
regarded as a hindrance to this laudable object. 

he volume before us contains so much interest- 
ing matter that it is not easy to select those 


things to which it is the most important to draw | 


attention. There is one entry, however, con- 
cerning which no doubt whatever can exist. It has 
only dawned upon our legislators in quite recent 
times that what is called the truck system is sure 
to degenerate into fraud upon the workmen. The 
authorities of Colchester—though they had never 
heard of political economy, sociology, or any of the 
fine words in which we are accustomed to disguise 
commonplace ideas—were beforehand with our law- 
makers by upwards of four hundred years, for in 
1411 we find a decree that “‘no weaver shall be 
compelled to take any merchandise or victuals for 
his wages against his will, but only in gold or 
silver.” The bailiffs of the borough had power to 
enforce this order without a day’s delay, as in a 
court of piepowder. 

Few accounts of trial by wager of battle have 
come down to us. There is one here of the year 
1375 which reads like a condensed version of a 
scene in some old romance. Sir John Cavendish, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, who was mur- 
dered by Wat Tyler's followers some six years 
afterwards, was sitting along with other associates 
at an assize held at Colchesver on 25 July when a 
certain John Huberd was brought before him, who 
had accused John Bockenham of various robberies 
and murders ‘“‘ by them jointly committed.” John 
Bockenham denies the charges, and there and then 
challenges Huberd to battle. Whereupon the jus- 
tices order the duel to take place on the very next 
day, and the sheriff of Essex forthwith to prepare 
the clothing and arms such as were accustomed to be 
used in England on these occasions, and the prisoners 
to be safely kept until the time of meeting. The 
duel took place, as provided, on the north side of 
the castle before the justices in person, who, we 
may be sure, were clad in their gorgeous official 
robes, and accompanied by their underlings in the 
various dresses indicative of their several positions 
in the legal and social hierarchies. A fence or ring 
was, no doubt, made, and we may well imagine the 
crowd of townspeople—men, women, and children— 
eager to see a real battle conducted under the 
solemn sanction of the law. The coats of the two 
chief actors were made of leather and their staves 

inted with horn. Each man had also a target in 

is hand. Silence being proclaimed, the fight began. 
At length the approver, John Huberd, was vic- 
torious. John Bockenham owned himself overcome 
by vociferating ‘* Criaunt, criaunt!” He was there- 
upon hanged promptly, while the victor was led 
back to the castle. What happened to him after- 
wards is wrapped in darkness. Was he feasted as 
a hero, or did he receive punishment for the crimes 
in which he had participated according to his own 
confession ? 

A series of trade regulations of the time of 
Edward IV. contains some entries highly curious 
as showing how corte the interests of the people 
were safeguarded. Millers, for example, were not 


maner pultre but ii) hennes and a cokke,” under a 
penalty of 3s. 4d. If they violated this order more 
than twice they were to stand in the pillory. 

Men quarrelled in the fifteenth century as fiercely 
as they do now, and sometimes took even stranger 
methods of avenging themselves. The monks of the 
Abbey of St. John were never on good terms with 
the men of the town. On one occasion the latter 
stole a dead felon’s body from a gallows, and repre- 
sented to the coroner that it was that of a murdered 
man, the implication being that the poor wretch 
had come by his death at the hands of some of the 
abbey people. 

William Chiveling, a tailor, was burnt alive at 
Colchester on Thursday, 4 November, 1429, for 
Lollardry. The bare facts and the king’s writ are 
given, but no details of the trial. We do not find 
any account of this sufferer in Foxe’s ‘ Acts and 
Monuments,’ but it does not follow that he is not 
mentioned therein, as all the editions we have ever 
consulted have wretched indexes. Speaking of 
indexes, it is but justice to say that that which 
Mr. Benham has added to his work is very copious 
and of excellent quality. 


The Handbook of Boston. 

(Boston, Newcomb.) 
Tuts serviceable volume, intended for the use 
of visitors to the town, fulfils excellently its pur- 
jose, supplying, besides other matters, a g 

istorical sketch, occupying twelve pages, notes 
on the antiquities, and an account of the beautiful 
church known as Boston “Stump,” of which a 
capital picture is supplied in the frontispiece. We 
have visited Boston but once, for the purpose of 
seeing our late contributor Robert Roberts, the 
valued R. R. of our pages. We still retain pleasant 
recollections of the town, a portion of which re- 
minded us of Tunbridge Wells, and of the church, 
and should like to see it again after perusing R. N.’s 
account. Most of the information is new to us, 
as it doubtless is to many of our readers. So far 
as we are able to judge, the guide is estimable in 
all respects. 


Compiled by R. N. 


Troilus and Cressida; Pericles; Taming of the 
Shrew. With Introductions and Notes by John 
Dennis and Illustrations by Byam Shaw. (Bell 

Sons.) 
WE have a fancy—though we have not received 


| quite the entire series—that these volumes all but 


conclude the issue of the *‘ Chiswick Shakespeare.” 
We have spoken more than once in favour of the 
beauty of the edition and its convenience, the 
excellence of the text (which follows the Globe 
edition), the vigour of the illustrations, and the 
utility of the notes. These merits are naturally 
as obvious in the later as they were in the earlier 
vulumes, and the approaching completion of the 
work is a matter for congratulation. Among pocket 
editions this carries off the palm for beauty and 
trustworthiness. 


How to Form a Library. By H. B. Wheatley, 
F.S.A. (Stock.) 
WE have already drawn attention to the merits of 
Mr. Wheatley’s entertaining volume, which first 
appeared in Stock’s “‘ Book-Lover's Library.” Of 
this valuable series it is one of the best volumes 
(see 7" 8. i. 379). Its popularity has been such that 
it is now issued in a cheap form, in which, doubt- 
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less, it will appeal to a large number of readers. | born on 27 February, 1826, and educated at the 
Its text and general appearance remain worthy of | Edgbaston Proprietary School, in the intervals of 
all praise. work wrote in the Birmingham Journal, a weekly 
periodical which preceded the Birmingham Daily 
Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance, and Folk- | Post, dramatic criticisms, essays, descriptions, and 
lore.—No. 11, The Mabinogion. By Ivor B. John, | other matter. Under the signature Este, long 
M.A.—Nos. 12 and 13, Parts | and 2, The dda. 


familiar in our columns, he contributed to the 
By Winifred Faraday, M.A. (Nutt.) Weekly Post a column of local notes and queries, 
TuREE more parts have been added to this admir- | In 1866 he edited and wrote in ‘The Resources, 
able series of “* Popular Studies in Mythology.” | Products, and Industrial History of Birmingham,’ 
Besides instructing the reader in what works he | A student of Shakespeare and a keen collector of 
may best study the respective subjects, these | books, he edited a reprint of the two texts of 
brochures give the latest results of critical inves- | ‘ Hamlet,’ became a member of various Shakespeare 
tigation. The first of Miss Faraday’s introductions | societies at home and abroad, and took a great 
to ‘The Edda’ deals with the divine mythology post in founding the Birmingham Free Reference 
of it, and the second with the heroic. Both are | sibrary. After its destruction by fire he was 
useful in enabling the student to disentangle—the largely instrumental, by his exertions and his gifts, 
expression is scarcely too strong—the various deities lin forming it afresh. He was also a trustee of 
and heroes. Mr. John mentions a French transla- | Shakespeare’s birthplace, and took an active part 
tion of ‘The Mabinogion’ by M. Loth which is | in the social, municipal, and literary life of Bir. 
more faithful than the rendering of Lady Charlotte | mingham. A warm supporter of George Dawson, he 
Guest, in which, for the sake of delicacy, passages | undertook, at the request of the family, to writea life 
are softened and sometimes omitted. He should | of this famous teacher, and had made some progress 
not speak of Lady Charlotte Guest as Lady Guest. | with the work, when it was destroyed in a fire. In 
A critical edition of ‘ The Mabinogion’ is said to be | 1889 he contributed to Stock’s series of ‘‘ Popular 
required. County Histories” a ‘History of Warwickshire’ 
(see ‘N. & Q.,° 7" S. ix. 219). In the Second Series 
Dramatic Lyrics and Romances, and other Poems. | of ‘N. & Q. his name appears to communications 
By Robert Browning. (Frowde.) chiefly on Shakespearian subjects, and he continued 
To the “Oxford Miniature Edition,” printed on | to write in our pages. under his own signature or 
the unsurpassable India paper, have been added | that of Este, until his retirement through failing 
Browning’s lyrics and romances, ‘In a Balcony,’ | health from active life. The last communication 
and other works, selected from ‘ Pauline’ (1833), | that can be traced from his pen is on ‘ The Chevalier 
* Poems’ (1849), ‘Christmas Eve and Easter Day’ | d’Eon,’ 8 8. xi. 344. Mr. Timmins was a highly 
(1850), and * Men and Women’ (1855). A delightful | cultivated man, and might be regarded as a model 
work it is, a veritable pocket classic. As one with | citizen. Full particulars concerning his career may 
shelves overloaded and congested, one cannot but | be found in the Birmingham Daily Post for the 
feel that if all books could be printed on this | 13th inst. 
delightful paper our libraries might hold double 
the number of books they now contain. Botices to Gorresyondents. 
The Lost Manuscript of the Reverend Lewis Rou 
has been reprinted ae the Landi Press, Florence, i... must call special attention to the following 
from ‘N. & Q.’ of 19 July (9 S. x. 41-3), with addi- — ree ? 
tions and comments. The writer still seeks in- Ow all communications must be written the name 
formation concerning the present whereabouts of | and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
the missing chess manuscript, which he hopes may | lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
be sent to us or to the Librarian of Cornell Uni- We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
versity, Ithaca, New York. To secure insertion of communications corre- 


Messrs. Cassent & Co. have begun a new edition spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
Messrs. Cassel mer 

pedic Dictionary; the value of which remains un- h ure of the writer an 
surpassed by competition. It will be issued in such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
monthly parts at 6d. net, with seventy-six coloured | '™% queries, he making —— regard to previous 
illustrations executed especially for this issue, and | ©*ttes in the paper, contributors are requested to 


with a supplementary volume. The first coloured ft cn a after the exact 
illustration is a capital picture of anemones. For 8, ’ ume, and page or pages to 


which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
— reader more useful queries are requested to head the second com- 
“Little bes munication “* Duplicate.” 

o Blackie’s “ Little French Classics” have n (*Cunid.” 
added a delightful selection from Daudet’s early ‘Cupid and 
works and some edifying passages from Buffon. - aa 
The series is excellent for school purposes and for NOTICE. 
self-instruction. Editorial communications should be addressed 

ee re to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 

Deatu or Mr. Samvet Trurys, F.S.A., J.P.— | tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 

One of the most conspicuous and popular of Bir- | lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
mingham citizens passed away on the 12th inst. in | Lane, E.C. 


the person of Samuel, or, as he preferred to be| We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
called, Sam Timmins. Member of a firm of Bir- | communications which, for any reason, we do not 
mingham manufacturers, Mr. Timmins, who was | print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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for not less than ten years preceding application; (2) not less than 
fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the saie of newspapers for at least 
ten years 
KELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution but to newsvendors or their servants 
who may ber i for as by Members of the Institution. 
Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees. and relief is 
awarded in accordance with the the merits and uirements of each case 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary 


A THENEZUM "PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS. Printer of the Atheneum nd Queries, &ec.. 

prepared to SUBMIT BSTIMATES for all Mises” of BOOK, NEWS. 
ana PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's buildings, Unancery 
Lane, EC 


T UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant. and centra!. Three minutes’ walk from 8.B.R. @ C. 
Station. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
Wells 


“LORD 
ROBERTS’ 
LABEL.” 
MAGNESIUM SULPHATE APERIENT. 


The LANCET says :—‘‘ Typical natural purgative water. 
Mild, painless, non-nauseating. Full dose is comparatively 
small,’ 


SUPPLIED BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


Natural Hungarian 
Bitter Water. 


Copy Press Matter, and Bottle, 
ith Prices, may be had of 


KRONTHAL WATERS, Ltd. 


70, DEAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(9 S. X. Nov. 22, 1902, 


CHAPMAN 


& HALL’S 


NEW EDITIONS OF CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS, 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
In Eighteen Volumes. 


CONTAINING ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
AND 


IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTIONS 
IN EACH VOLUME. 


Large crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each. 
VOLUMES NOW READY. 
1. SKETCHES by BOZ. 
2. The PICKWICK PAPERS. 
3. OLIVER TWIST. 
4. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
5. The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
6. BARNABY RUDGE. 


Other Volumes to be published Two a Month, the Edition | 
being completed MAY 15, 1903. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


AN EDITION LIMITED TO 130 NUMBERED AND | 


SIGNED COPIES OF 


THE GADSHILL EDITION OF 
THE WORKS AND LIFE OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


In 35 vols, small demy Svo. 


Printed on antiqye laid paper, with deckle edges, with the 
watermark ‘‘C D” on every page. Tue Edition will contain 
all the Fu'l-Page Illustrations printed on best Japanese 
Paper. The Volumes will be bound in green buckram with 
duplicate paper label. 

Price 15/. 18s. net per Set. Prospectus on application. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 


A NEW POCKET EDITION of CHARLES DICKENS'§ 
fam us CHRISTMAS BUOKS, printed by Messrs. T. & A, 
CONSTABLE, of Edinburgh. 

Each Volume contains a Coloured Frontispiece De 
cuaniee Title-Page, drawn and designed by F. D. BED- 

ORD. 


Pott 8vo. 
ISSUED IN TWO STYLES OF BINDING. 
Cloth, gilt top, 1s net; limp leather, gilt top, 2s. net, 
A Quassseas CAROL in PROSE; being a Ghost Story 
or Christm: 
The CHIMKs: a Goblin Story ef some Bells that Rang an 
Old Year out and a New Year in. 
The CKICKKT on ‘he HEARTH: a Fairy Tale of Home, 
The BATTLE of LIFS: a Love Story 
The HAUNTED MAN and the GHOST'S BARGAIN: a 
Fancy for Christmas Time 


CHARLES DICKENS'S 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
COMPLETE. 


Each Volume contains a Frontispiece and Decorative 
Title-Page in Colours. 
Pott 8vo. 

ISSUED IN THREE STYLES OF BINDING. 
Cloth, gilt top, with Coloured Frontispiece, uniform with 
| **Christmas Books,” 1s. net; also cloth, gilt top, ls. @d; 

| limp leather, gilt top, 2s. net. 
| A HOUSE TO LET. By Charles Dickens and Others. 
| The, MOLLY TREE INN. By Charles Dickens and Wilkie 
0. ns 
The HAUNTED HOUSE. By Charles Dickens and Others, 
KVEN POOR TRAVELLERS. By Charles Dickens and 


thers 
The WRECK of the “GOLDEN MARY.” By Charles 


Dickens and Wilkie Collins. 
SOMEBUDY'’s LUGGAGE. By Charles Dickens, John 
Uxenford, Charles Collins, Arthur Locker, 


HO. By Charles Dickens and Wilkie 


MUGBY JUNCTION. By Charles Dickens, Andrew Halli- 
day, Charles Collins, Hesba Stretton, and Amelia B. Edwards. 


THE WORKS OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
THE EDINBURGH EDITION. 


On India Paper. In cloth, 2s. net per vol. ; in leather, 2s, 6d. 
net per vol. Each containing a Frontispiece Portrait. 
A handy and delicate Edition upon a specially made 
quality India Paper. The Publishers believe that fa 
general convenience, combined with elegance and taste, 
this Copyright Edition will be found to stand entirely 
without a rival. 


A COMPLETE POCKET EDITION. 
THE 


OXFORD INDIA PAPER EDITION. | 


In 17 vols. feap. 8vo. 


Price 2¢. 6d, net per volume cloth, and 3s, 6d. net 
per volume in leather, 


The following will be the first Volumes issued :— 

The FRENCH REVOLUTION : a History. In 1 vol. 
| SARTOR KRESARTUS; ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIE, 

and the HERUIC in HISTORY ; PAST aod PRESENT. Ial 
The of &C SCHILLER and The LIF of JOHN 

nl ve 

CRITICAL MISCBLLANBOUS BSSAYS; BABLY 
KINGS of NORWAY ; The PORTRAIT of JOHN KNOX. In 3 vols. 


Prospectus post free. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, | 


1, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Printed by JOHN BOWARD PRANCIS, Atheneum Press, 
JOHN OU. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, 


a Chancery Lane, B.C. ; and Published by 
Chancery Lane, 1902. 


B.C.—Saturday, November 22, 
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